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ABOYEUR 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK 


BY THE 


THE DERBY As it is my purpose to give 
in the Magazine a brief 

summary of the most important events 
of the year’s racing the Derby cannot, 
of course, be omitted, though so much 
has been written about it and the subject 
is from every point of view lamentable. 
It has happened with comparative 
frequency of late years that the best 
horse has not won the Derby, and it 
seemed all the more probable that there 
would not be another similar occurrence. 
I have talked about the race with dozens 
of people since the eventful Wednesday, 
but have not met one holding the opinion 
that Mr. Cunliffe’s Aboyeur was the best 
horse, perhaps it is believed by many, 
NO. 
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ROUND 


EDITOR 


not the second, or even the third 
best. Indeed as one of the French 
jockeys remarked it was not a race at 
all but a scramble; if he had said with 
a little polo minus the ball thrown in 
he would about have hit off the real 
state of affairs. When one has a strong 
interest in any horse it is hard to judge 
a race impartially. I wanted to see 
Shogun win, and may therefore have an 
unconscious inclination to exaggerate the 
misfortunes—the word has to be put in 
the plural—which befell him. At the 
same time I teel that if I had not 
been anxious for his success I should be 
even more inclined than I am to think 
that he ought to have won. He was 
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knocked out of it — literally — two 
hundred yards from home, and though 
Wootton was riding much below his 
usual form, in all probability he would 
still have got up had he not been twice 
baulked. 

One cannot see everything that goes 
on in a race, the changes are so rapid 
and kaleidoscopic. Whilst watching one 
animal all sorts of things occur to others, 
and somehow or other I entirely lost 
sight of Louvois, notwithstanding that 
I was much interested in what he did, 
having recommended him in the last 


concentrated on the bearers of Mr. 
Cunliffe’s white, black seams, Aboyeur, 
and of Mr. C. Bower Ismay’s Neapolitan 
violet and primrose hoops, on Craganour. 
Thousands of spectators had been gazing 
in amazement at Aboyeur as he came 
down the hill, wondering how he ever 
contrived to get in front and still more 
so by what magic he managed to keep 
there. There, nevertheless, he was, on 
the rails, Craganour close to him on his 
whip hand—for so the phrase goes, 
though as a matter of fact jockeys use 
their whips in either hand according to 


THE FINISH FOR THE DERBY AS SEEN FROM THE STANDS 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


number of this Magazine. It is stated, 
however, that he met with interference 
which went far to destroy his chance, if, 
indeed, that destruction was not due to 
it. I had noted with regret that Mr. 
Hulton’s orange and light blue hoops 
could not be carried to victory. Passing 
him and struggling together I rapidly 
made out Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s 
dark blue and yellow cap on Day Comet, 
Mr. W. Hall Walker’s blue and white 
check, cerise cap, on Great Sport, and 
thereabouts, M. A. Aumont’s white, green 
cap, on Nimbus. But my attention was 


requirements, or to what they consider. 
requirements, for in a vast majority of 
cases the use of the whip is as mischievous 
as it is cruel and unnecessary. There 
was a bump between the leaders, another, 
a third ; and one result of these collisions 
was to propel Craganour away from the 
rails towards the middle of the course. 
I have recorded in an account of the race 
written elsewhere that my neighbour on 
the club stand, it having been announced 
that Craganour had won by a head, 
observed ‘“‘ If the second had won he 
would certainly have been disqualified.”’ 
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That was the impression made on him, 
as it was on me, and as it presently 
appeared upon a number of those on 
what used to be called Lord Anglesey’s 
stand just by the winning post, occupants 
of which are peculiarly well situated for 
seeing. I have not met one of them, 
having met several, who did not feel 
convinced that Aboyeur was the chief 
offender. 


ROUND 3 


circumstance that for Craganour £30,000 
was paid: it is reported that Nuage, 
who won the Grand Prix of 1910, was 
sold for £12,000. If, therefore, Mr. 
Cunliffe, one of the most experienced of 
owners, had felt that there was any 
ground for objection I think we may 
conclude that he would have objected. 
He did not do so, after the conference 
with his jockey, Piper, which was held 


we 


JEST 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


The purchaser of Craganour told an 
interviewer that in Argentina there is 
no race worth under £400, and prices 
extend upwards to a value of £12,000. 
I do not know what the chief stakes in 
Australia may be. The Grand Prix last 
year was of the value of £14,628; but 
in spite of this there is no race which 
carries more prestige and which owners 
are more eager to win than the English 
Derby. This seems to be proved by the 


as a matter of course. When first the 
news that the Stewards had objected— 
if that be the right phrase—became 
current, no one seemed to believe it. 
How, men asked, did it happen that 
Craganour had finished his race near 
the middle of the course? If he had 
squeezed Aboyeur on to the rails, 
preventing him from getting through, 
that would have been a totally different 
state of affairs. One can well understand 
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the leader interfering with the second 
who is drawing up to him; it is difficult 
to imagine ‘the second interfering with 
the leader, and Aboyeur had been in 
front until the post was well nigh 
reached. 

Of course it is from one point of view 
futile to go into all this again; but if 
an account of the great race is to be 
given as a matter of history in these 
pages, facts must be detailed. It would 
have been in the competence of the 


firmly believed to be right and necessary 
need scarcely be said, and if as is 
presumed the judge considered that 
Craganour was the chief offender that 
would necessarily, and most properly, 
weigh with them more perhaps than 
other evidence could possibly do. From 
the Club stand, a portion of which the 
Stewards occupy, we could not make 
out details distinctly ; but men on Lord 
Anglesey’s stand could do so, and I have 
recorded their convictions. So far as 


A FINISH FOR THE PRINCESS OF WALES’ STAKES 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


Stewards to order the race to be run 
again. It is a sad pity that an order to 
this effect was not made, and if it had 
been a multitude of good judges are 
convinced that neither Craganour nor 
Aboyeur would have won. An appeal 
against the decision of the Stewards 
disqualifying Craganour was lodged on 
Saturday, and received on Monday, 
when it could not be entertained, as it 
was not made in the time specified by 
the Rules; and so the sorry business 
ends. That the Stewards did what they 


can be seen there is little probability of 
Aboyeur, Louvois, and Shogun meeting 
again, and Craganour, before this number 
of the Magazine is published, will, it is. 
to be presumed, have left the country = 
at any rate he is never to run again, so 
that this question must always remain 
undecided. It was the most unsatis- 
factory Derby that has been run since: 
the year 1844 when the horse with 
various names, Running Rein the last 
of them, was proved to have been a. 
four-year-old. 
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COMING I am under the disadvantage 
EVENTS of writing just before the Ascot 

Meeting which does not, how- 
ever, seem likely to throw much light 
upon the three-year-olds. Almost 
always some of the best can oppose each 
other on the Royal Heath. It looks at 
present as if there is one who stands out 
in each of the principal stakes for animals 
of this age, except indeed the Coronation 
Stakes, and in the apparently improbable 
event of the Oaks winner, Jest, running 


Stornoway, and Mr. Hulton’s other colt 
Longtown who did so remarkably well at 
Newbury. The Eclipse Stakes at 
Sandown on the 18th is perhaps the 
chief event looming in the future, and 
it cannot be said that this promises as 
muchas usual. It would be unreasonable 
to expect a thrilling contest every year, 
and the Eclipse has lately been rich in 
them. Few more exciting struggles have 
ever been seen than that between Lord 
Derby’s Stedfast and Mr. Pilkington’s 


A YEARLING LEAVING THE SALE RING AT NEWMARKET JULY 


SALES 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


for this rich prize, it would be no dis- 
credit to her if she failed with her 14 lb. 
penalty. My impression is that Mr. 
Hulton’s Waiontha was beaten at Epsom 
for want of condition, due to the stoppage 
in her work, consequent on her Sandown 
accident and cracked heel. Before the 
end of the season she may demonstrate 
that she is the best filly of her age. Nor 
can anything profitable be written about 
the two-year-olds, for Ascot may have 
produced something calculated to make 
us think less highly of The Tetrarch, 


Prince Palatine last July, when odds of 13 
to 8 were laid on Stedfast, and Prince 
Palatine, quoted at 5 to 1, was supposed 
to be at an unduly short price. That was 
in a way one of the many unsatisfactory 
races which have been so common of late 
years, Maher on Stedfast being certainly 
squeezed on the rails by O'Neill on 
Prince Palatine. There did seem ground 
for an objection here, and had there been 
one I think odds would have been laid 
that Stedfast, beaten a short head, got 
the race. Lord Derby, however, would 
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not object, and so the matter stood. 
Two years before the judge could not 
separate Lemberg and Neil Gow, and 
going back another three years, there 
was as nearly as possible a dead heat 
between Mr. Purefoy’s Lally and Sir 
William Bass’s Sancy, the latter with 
odds of 5 to 2 on him being beaten by 
the narrowest possible margin. Four 
years before that was an _ equally 
memorable struggle, between Ard Patrick 
and Sceptre, and in 1901 we had an 


CONTRIBUTORS I am continually asked 

by would-be contributors 
what sort of articles are acceptable ? It 
is a question difficult to answer, so much 
depending upon the way in which 
subjects are treated. I can only invite 
correspondents who are ambitious to 
appear in print to send suggestions. As 
I said last month, good fiction is 
acceptable, the more so because it is so 
extremely scarce. A good sporting story 
is more than welcome, for a good 


CANTERING PAST THE STANDS FOR THE ECLIPSE STAKES AT SANDOWN PARK 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


extraordinary finishofthree. Epsom Lad, 
Ian, and Disguise II., with the King’s 
Diamond Jubilee, a 6 to 4 on chance, 
following on fourth. Much may happen 
before the 18th. At present it appears 
as if Tracery, Louvois, and Day Comet, 
with perhaps Lomond, would fight it 
out. Ascot, again, will doubtless alter 
the present outlook on the approaching 
July Stakes and the £5,000 National 
Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown 


the day after the Eclipse. 
* * * * 


one is one which breaks away from the 
conventional lines on which an enormous 
percentage of plots are based. Articles 
not likely to be acceptable are ‘‘ My 
First Tiger,’’ “‘ A Day with the Trout,” 
Sport in South Africa.”’ The incidents 
which lead to the shooting of one tiger 
closely resemble those which have led 
to the shooting of innumerable others, 
and these have been narrated times out 
of number. So likewise one day’s fishing 
is a sample of myriads more, and it is 
hard to introduce novelty into an account 
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of a hunt after South Airican fauna. A 
curious thing is the remarkable number 
of papers which come to me about 
shooting in Tibet. Everyone who has 
stalked an ibex seems to write an account 
of it, and an extraordinary number of 
men have devoted themselves to the 
pursuit of these heads. One of an 
Editor’s perplexities is to know how to 
deal with articles which might pass 

ga 


enough to send off to the printer. These 
are kept, with the idea that they may 
perhaps come in some time, and a very 


large number of contributions must be, 


put down in this category. I write to 
the senders offering to return the manu- 
scripts or keep them in the hope that 
opportunity of using them may arise, 
and can only regret the disappointment 
occasioned when they are brought out 
for an airing at intervals and returned 
to the obscurity of a drawer, if, as so 
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often happens, I am asked to keep them 
and do the best I can. 

So, too, about photographs. Favourite 
horses and dogs, the results of a day’s 
fishing, or of a good bag, constantly 
arrive, pictures which, interesting as they 
may be to the owners of the animals, 
the catchers of the fish or shooters of 
the game, cannot have any interest for 
readers in general. What we want for 


month the same sort of subject comes 
constantly, an animal of some kind on 
the ground, the shooter of it, rifle in 
hand, standing behind, with two or 
three natives carefully posed. Photo- 
graphs are no good for the competition 
when it is evident that the figures have 
arranged themselves studiedly in order 
that a picture may be taken. We want 
something with “go” about it—as 
indeed may be seen from the pages 
printed every month. 
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THE PRESENT The ‘“ Then and Now 
NUMBER OF THE Series’”’ is continued 
MAGAZINE this month with 
“Rowing” by Mr. 

D. C. R. Stuart, whose reputation as an 
oarsman must always remain great in 
the annals of the sport. It will be seen 
that there are two cricket articles, but 
so different in character that I have had 


no hesitation in using them, notwith- 
standing that variety is always my great 
object. Mr. E. H. D. Sewell writes of 
“* Bowling Tricks and Batting Wrinkles,” 
a paper calculated to convey useful hints 
to players. Fauga-Sa v. Pago Pago by 
Mr. Lewis R. Freeman deals with quite 
another description of cricket, and is, 
I am sure readers will agree, one of the 
quaintest and most diverting accounts 
of a match ever recorded. It is gratifying 
to know that Mr. Ernest Hjertberg’s 


articles on ‘ Athletic Training’ are 
being carefully studied and followed by 
athletes in all directions. There can be 
no doubt that strict attention to them 
must have the most admirable results 
and lead to a marked increase of ability. 
The Golf this month deals with links on 
the West Coast. Golfers who are holiday- 
making in the districts described will 


doubtless be glad to know where and 
how games can be obtained. Mr. T. R. 
Xenier describes a journey ‘‘ Across the 
Alps in a Motor Car,” showing the 
difficulties and delights of such an 
expedition, as likewise the dangers, or 
rather perhaps it should be said the 
way to avoid them. Many readers will 
be visiting the Broads this summer, and 
will appreciate Miss M. Adeline Cooke’s 
description of explorations with ‘A 
Motor Boat on Norfolk Waterways.” 
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The natural history papers include ‘‘ The 
Golden Eagle’’ by Mr. Seton Gordon, 
F.Z.S., whose book lately published has 
been so well received; Mr. Frank 
Bonnett’s description of ‘“‘ New Sporting 
Birds’ which he thinks might be re- 
introduced into England; and Miss 


Frances Pitt, keen lover of animals and 
student of their ways, writes of ‘‘ The 


Brown Hare.’ As regards fiction, we 
have a little racing in Mr. John 
Sanderson’s “‘ The Parson’s Tip,” a little 
fishing in Mr. A. H. Brown’s “ Bob,” 
and a visit to the coverts in curious 
company in ‘‘Archer’s’’ ‘‘ The Pitcher to 
the Well.” ‘* Motor Notes,’ and Mrs. 
Cora Lawrence’s “‘ Modes of the Month ” 
complete the number. 


INTER-REGIMENTAL FINAL, 


I9I12. ROYAL HORSE GUARDS V. 20TH HUSSARS. 


BREAKING 


AWAY FROM A THROW IN 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
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THE CAMBRIDGE VIII., 1829, SHOWING OLD TYPE OF EIGHT-OAR 
Photograph by Stearn & Sons, Cambridge, from an Old Picture 


THEN AND NOW 
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BY D. C. R. STUART 
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(The object of these ‘Then and Now” articles is to show the changes which have taken place in 
the various sports and games; how they were practised in their early days, and how they have 


altered and developed—ED.). 


THERE is no other sport in which the 
implements have undergone such pro- 
nounced and radical changes as in the 
sport of rowing. The reason is no doubt 
due to the pleasant circumstances 
attaching to the first races. Boat 
racing as an amateur sport began, as 
far as any records tell us, upon the 
river Cam, among two picnic parties. 
Although boat racing among professionals 
originated somewhere about the year 
1716,amateur racing was later of birth by 
more than acentury. The first authentic 
record we have is in the year 1826 when 
Trinity and Lady Margaret started an 
informal kind of race. It appears that 
there were two large pleasure-going boats 
holding quite a number of people in 


which picnic trips were taken on the 
river. The procedure adopted to get a 
race was for one picnic party to go off 
quickly down river and wait until the 
other party put in an appearance. Then 
a challenge would ensue, and one boat 
would chase the other. Out of this 
casual amusement grew the present-day 
bumping races and practically the whole 
system of amateur racing as known 
to-day. 

Very soon after 1826 we find 
that interest had grown so much in this 
branch of sport that an Inter-varsity 
race took place in 1829 at Henley-on- 
Thames in which Oxford were the 
victors. These first races were of note 
not so much from an athletic point of 
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view as on account of the almost 
primitive design of the boats. In the 
picnic races no definite number of 
oarsmen were arranged to row, and for 
some time it was doubtful whether the 
ten or six or eight-oared boat would 
prevail. At any rate we find in the race 
of 1829 that the number eight was fixed 
and never altered afterwards. Quite 
recently, however, the London Rowing 
Club possessed two twelve-oared boats 


builders to reduce the beam of the 
boat and its depth to narrower dimen- 
sions, as it permitted the oarsmen to 
get the necessary leverage to enable 
them to propel the boat. When the 
outrigger was first put to use one cannot 
say ; probably professional water-men 
used them in the first instance, but we 
know that in 1846 they were adopted by 
thetwo University crews. Inall probability 
they had been in use some time before 


THE CITY OF LONDON STATE BARGE PASSING UP THE THAMES BY WINDSOR CASTLE 
ON ITS WAY TO OXFORD, I812 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency, from an Old Engraving in the Guildhall Library 


which regularly paced the ’Varsity crews 
at Putney and had an annual race in 
the last of which both boats collapsed 
and sank. The first racing boats were 
heavy, pleasure-going craft, but as 
interest grew they were built of lighter 
form. They were clinker built, that is 
to say, of several planks, the bottom side 
of the top plank overlapping the top 
side of the plank next below it. There 
was not, however, very much improve- 
ment in design until “‘ outriggers ’’ were 
adopted. 

The outrigger permitted the boat 


that date if we may judge by the con- 
servatism generally displayed in rowing 
matters by the Universities. Theadoption 
of the outrigger, though it did not 
materially increase the pace of the boats, 
paved the way for a better design of 
racing boat which, however, still 
remained of clinker-built design. In 1856 
a further improvement was introduced 
—the keelless boat. The clinker build 
was dropped for the best boats—instead 
of having several streaks or planks they 
had only one plank on each side, moulded 


round the ribs and presenting a smooth - 
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unbroken surface to the water. This new 
invention probably had its origin from 
Clasper’s on the Tyne, and the Royal 
Chester Rowing Club was, the present 
writer believes, one of the first amateur 
clubs to use it. 

This further change in the design of 
boats, though it produced a slight 
improvement in pace, did not make any 
startling reduction such as was to come 
by a much greater change in the shape 
of the sliding seat. The professional 


this race Goldie greased his seat} and 
slid up and down on it. In 1872 we'find 
slides used at Henley for the first time. 
In 1873 the Varsity crews used them at 
Putney. The result was almost magical ; 
the time taken to cover the 4} miles was 
19 minutes 35 seconds, the previous 
fastest time having been 20 minutes 5 
seconds—an improvement of no less than 
half a minute. The Oxford summer eight 
provided another example of the efficacy 
of slides, those crews which had them 


THE RUDDER OF A MODERN RACING EIGHT (ON LEFT) COMPARED WITH THE RUDDER OF 


THE FIRST RACING TWELVE BUILT IN I861 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


sculler Sadler was, if not the first, at 
any rate one of the first to utilise the 
slide as an aid to boat propulsion, but 
as far as amateur eight-oared rowing 
was concerned it was not finally adopted 
until 1873. The principle of sliding was 
known some time before, and the late 
Mr. J. B. Close related how in 1870 at 
King’s Lynn he beat the famous 
Cambridge oarsman J. H. D. Goldie in 
the sculls, only to be beaten by Goldie 
in the Colquhoun sculls later on; and in 


easily bumping those who were misguided 
enough to stand by the old fixed seat. 
From 1872 there dates the design of the 
modern racing eight, though naturally 
there have been slight alterations since 
then; but in 1873 we have practically 
reached the final form. It is not to be 
supposed that with the introduction of 
the slide fixed seats were one and 
all abolished ; on the contrary, they hold 
a very important place even now in the 
rowing world together with the old style 
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THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW AT WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency, trom an Old Engraving in the Guildhall Library 


STATE BARGE AND WHERRIES 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency, from an Old Engraving at the Guildhall Library 
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of clinker-built boat, a place which many 
oarsmen think they ought not to possess. 
At both Universities every freshman is 
put on a fixed seat and taught the 
rudiments of rowing, and each year in 
the early spring the Torpid and Lent 
races are held at the Universities ; but 
elsewhere fixed-seat rowing has gone out 
of fashion. 

As to further alteration in the design 
of eight-oared boats there may still 
be room for improvement. Naval 
architects have repeatedly stated that 


of novices could not have rolled it, and 
it travelled well and evenly at a moderate 
pace, but no fast turn of speed could be 
got out of it and it had to be abandoned. 
There seemed a total absence of life and 
buoyancy about the boat, qualities 
essential to speed. It is only fair to Mr. 
Reiach to state that it was only in a very 
experimental stage, and was an exaggera- 
tion rather than the final result of his 
theories. One feels very doubtful if much 
improvement will take place in design 
now, since most college crews are 


THE LONDON ROWING CLUB, 1859 
The Eight: G. Dunnage (bow), W. Foster, J. Ireland, C. Schlotel, J. Nottage, J. Paine, F. Potter, H. H. Playford (stroke), 


and H,. Weston (cox), In 


Skiff: J. Layton (President), E, Belfour (Vice-President), J. Virtue, and Frank Playford. 


The Sculler at back is A, A. Casamajor 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency, from the Picture at the London Rowing Club 


racing boats are faulty in design, and 
that if oarsmen would only experiment 
a little a more speedier design would 
be produced. Shorter eights have been 
advocated, and indeed tried, notably 
Dr. Warre’s short eight which has had 
the greatest measure of success, but has 
not been adopted. Mr. Reiach designed 
an eight built on the principle of some 
torpedo boats, with a round stern and 
very flat bottom and of short length. 
This eight was tried for some time by 
Ist Trinity, Cambridge, but did not 
prove a success as regards speed. Its 
stability was beyond question; a crew 


reluctant to risk defeat in races merely 
for the sake of obtaining a better craft. 


The approximate measurement of 
modern eights follow :— 
Cambridge, 1906. Havard, 1906. 


Weight ..277 lbs. .... 262} Ibs. ... 
Length ..63 60 

Slides ..16inches .. 20 inches 
Built ..In one piece. — 


Belgian. 
300 and over 
58 


.. 20 and more 
In three 
sections 
The particular eight used by 
Cambridge against Harvard in 1906 was 
also an example of what Messrs. Sims 
of Putney can do in the way of building 
an eight. Less than a fortnight before 
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THE SKIFF USED BY A, A. CASAMAJOR, WINNER OF THE WINGFIELD SCULLS 1855, 56, 
57, 58, °59, “60 
IT HAS A FIXED SEAT, AND THE BODY OF THE BOAT IS BUILT TRIANGULAR INSTEAD OF ROUND 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


THE CASAMAJOR BOAT AT THE LONDON ROWING CLUB, SHOWING THE SEAT, ETC. 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 
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the race Cambridge came to the con- 
clusion that the ship they were practising 
in was too small for the crew and that 
the race would be in jeopardy unless a 
more suitable eight was obtained. The 
authorities accordingly asked Messrs. 
Sims in what time could they build an 
eight. Four days was the reply, and 


the builders proceeded to start work. 
There were only four men engaged on it 
and they worked about twenty hours a 
day. It was fascinating to me to watch 


pieces of pine wood are laid of about 
two inches in depth and one in width, 
their length being approximately the 
length of the boat ; these pieces of wood 
are called the inwales, and they are laid 
tapering towards the end and bending 
out towards the middle. They represent 
the top of the boat. The next process is 
to fix the keelson or backbone of the eight, 
which is of white pine wood. This 
is fixed some 9 or 9} inches above the 
inwales according to the size of the boat, 


FITTING RIBS ON KEELSON AND INWALES 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


them at work ; no mistake was made on 
any portion, the almost machine-like 
precision with which everything was 
handled was extraordinary. Not one 
nail had to be taken out because it had 
not gone in absolutely correctly, and the 
whole was ready for use several days 
before the race and suited the crew to 
perfection. 

It is an interesting fact that there 
are two methods in use for building 
the modern eight. First of all, on a 
raised structure of planks two long 


which varies with the weight of the crew. 
At each end are then fixed the stem 
and stern parts respectively, consisting 
usually of spruce but sometimes of cedar. 
The ribs of the boat are next fixed and 
are dovetailed into the keel and inwales. 
These are made of sycamore or ash ; 
each rib is cut out of the solid wood and 
is a different shape and size according 
to its destined place in the skeleton of | 
the boat. These ribs once in place are } 
then trimmed up to suit the shape which | 
the builder desires to give to the boat. 
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The next process is to fasten the skin, 
which consists of cedar wood planed 
down very thin. This is put on to the 
ribs in six pieces, each being moulded 
to fit. The moulding is done by 
damping one side of the skin and 
holding the dry side over gas jets—this 
curls the wood to the proper shape ; 
the skin is then nailed on to the ribs and 
the boat is nearly complete. Upon the 
skin being fixed the boat is turned right 


data of the measurements of the earliest 
eight, but they in no. way approximated 
to the present kind of boat. Before 
touching on the alterations in the length 
of slides, measurements of oars, etc., it 
is necessary to say one word on four- 
oared rowing boats. In early days these 
boats were also of clumsy and heavy 
make and followed in every respect 
but one the development of the eight. 
To begin with they always carried a 


FITTING ON THE SKIN TO THE RIBS 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


side up, and the washboards, slides, 
stretchers, etc., fixed. The boat is then 
varnished and polished. The other 
method is to build on moulds, which 
are fixed on to a frame similar in shape 
to the inwales, and the skin is then 
moulded on to the moulds. The whole 
turned right side up and the ribs fitted 
in afterwards. 

So much for the development of the 
actual eight-oared craft. There are no 
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coxswain; but this was a great handicap 
to speed, and the cox was abolished in 
the year 1873, at any rate as far as 
the Stewards’ Cup crews were concerned. 
At first what was gained by the abolition 
of the cox was lost by the faulty steering. 
The modern type of four-oared boat is 
steered by one of the oarsmen, the rudder 
strings being fastened on to a clog which 
moves on a pivot, and by merely shifting 
the foot to right or left the rudder is 
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worked. Coxswainless fours proved a 
severe tax on skill, considerable water- 
manship being required, and even now 
one seldom sees a “ four’’ steered to 
perfection. 

Sculling boats have undergone con- 
siderable modification. The most quaint 
type prevailed until quite recently, owing 
to restrictions connected with Doggett’s 
coat and badge. The comedian of this 
name instituted the race in 1716 for 


SHOWING MODERN SLIDE AND STRETCHER 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


The boats in 


professional watermen. 
use then were of a practical rather than 


a racing type, and were gradually 
modified to suit the conditions of racing; 
but the builders had to keep within the 
terms of the dedication, and while 
obeying the latter they evaded the spirit 
of the gift. The boats had to be clinker 
built, so the ingenuity of the builder was 
directed in the course of time to 
constructing a boat which was a clinker- 
built boat but yet had the improvement 


of a smooth skin. This was done by 
making one streak on each side very 
large and have little strips of wood at 
the top to represent the required number 
of streaks. Then there had to be a keel, 
and this diminished in size until it became 
a mere strip of wood nailed on the 
bottom. The rowlocks had to be of 
wood and could not be outriggers, so a 
large kind of wooden wing was built out 
on each side which in reality was a large 
wooden outrigger. The resulting boat 
was a quaint-looking craft. It was 
abolished a short time ago and the 
modern sculling boat adopted, for it 
had become almost impossible to row 
the other kind in the rough water now 
prevalent with the advent of the steam 
tug. 

The ordinary sculling boat is the 
first successful type of short boat. 
Formerly 31 feet was the usual length 
allowed, but in recent years a short 
boat was brought over from Australia 
measuring only 264 feet in length. 
The result has been an enormous im- 
provement in the pace of scullers. The 
record for the Diamond sculls in the 
long type of boat was 8.29; it now is 
8.10, done by Mr. F. S. Kelly in 1905. 

The success of the short sculling boat 
may possibly be some argument for | 
shorter eights. Although the last or 
very nearly the last word has been said 
as to the main construction of boats, 
a great deal of discussion still centres 
round the various sizes of oars, the 
swivel rowlock, and the length of slides. 
The oars used in early times suited the 
primitive boat, and were a good deal 
different in shape from the modern oar. 
The blades were straight, very long and 
narrow, being as little as 44 inches 
across at the widest part. In 1856 with 
the new kind of boats oars were also 
improved, and the present style 
introduced, with a curved and broader 
blade and rounded looms. These oars 
were made of solid wood. 

In the past ten years oarmakers have 
devised various new kinds of oars, with 
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the object of getting them as light and 
as stiff as possible. First came the girder 
oar; the loom was made much more 
substantial than in the solid oar, but 
each side was scooped out, this being 
supposed to give greater rigidity. Then 
came double girder oars, being merely 
the same thing except that there were 
two grooves. The Belgians introduced 
the tubular oar, that is to say, the loom 
was substantial in size but was hollow 
inside. This type of oar is very stiff and 
light. The way they are made is to 
cut the ordinary wood in half, gouge out 
a groove and cement the halves together. 
The blade is made of three pieces, the 
two side pieces being cemented on to the 
middle piece. There is no doubt that 
this tubular oar will be in universal use 
in time. The box loom oars are another 
kind, being in reality a girder oar filled 
in; but this type is very likely to get 
rotten in time and snap. There is one 
other great improvement in the modern 
oar, and that is the brass plate fixed 
under the button. The old type of oar 
would wear at the leather button and 
get grooved, with the consequence that 
it never could be trusted to lie square in 
the water. The brass plate now fixed 
underneath effectively deals with this 
drawback. The great discussion on oars 
relates not to their make but to their 
size, which varies some seven inches in 
total length and the blades some two 
inches in width. 

The largest oar which has been used 
is one of 12 ft. 6 in. overall with 3 ft. 9 in. 
board and 5}in. wide blade. The 
Belgian short oar is 12 ft. lin. overall, 
3 ft. 64in. in board, and 7} in. blade. 
The Cambridge oars in 1906 against 
Harvard were 12 ft. 3in. overall, 3 ft. 
64 in. in board, 54 in. blades. 

The discussion on the relative sizes of 
oars depends upon the view taken as to 
the best means of obtaining a fulcrum 
in the water, and to the length of stroke. 
Obviously, the longer the oar the quicker 
the blade catches the water, thereby 
obtaining a better catch; and ‘since 


the longer the oar and the longer the 
stroke the work of an oarsman is applied 
for a longer period, on the other hand the 
shorter oar does not effect a catch of the 


AN VIII. OAR RIGHT SIDE UP AND BOTTOM UP— 
LATEST TYPE 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 
waterso quickly. Toremedy this a broader 
blade is used to secure greater resistance. 
So far, then, the result appears to be about 
the same in each case. The advocates of 
the shorter oar say that if we row a shorter 
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stroke and repeat it more often than the 
longer stroke we get a better result, 
because we are more often opposite the 
greater point of effectiveness than with the 
longer oar. This is no doubt true, but 
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stroke used and the individual men.| 
There might very well be oars graduated | 
as to blade and length in order that each} 
man might have his oar proportionate} 
to his strength. 


THE OLD RUDDER OF THE ‘* BLACK PRINCE,” IST TRINITY, CAMBRIDGE, AND AN OLD-FASHIONED 
OAR WITH LONG NARROW BLADE, CONTRASTED WITH LATEST TYPE OF RUDDER AND OAR 
Photograph by Stearn & Sons, Cambridge 


as yet no decisive series of victories has 
established the value of one or the other 
type of oar. The proper length of oar 
will depend largely upon the length of 


The only other likely development in 
the implements used in rowing is the 
substitution of swivel for the fixed 
rowlock now generally used. Several 


d 


types of swivels have been tried, one in 
which that part of the swivel corres- 
ponding to the pulling slide in fixed 
rowlocks has moved with the rest of the 
swivel; this is commonly used in 
sculling boats, but has not been very 
successful in eights. There is another 
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sill. It consists of a fixed cone of steel 
which acts as a pin, and the sill is fixed 
on after but is moveable. 

The advantages of a swivel are many 
and lie in having the sill moveable and 
the oar confined to a small space instead 
of slipping up and down in a wide space. 


= 


1. Modern Scull 

2. Single Girder Oar 

3. Simple Double-Girder Oar 

4. Box-Loom Double Girder Oar] 


5. Simple Tubular Oar 
6. Tubular Oar with Aluminium Girder down 
7. Tubular Racing Scull, as made for Barry,;Albany, Arnst, etc. 


Reproduced by permission of the Makers, Messrs. E. Ayling & Sons, Putney 


kind in which the fixed thole pin and sill 
has been used, the front thole pin and 
top moving. The London Rowing Club 
used these for a long time, but they have 
no advantage over the ordinary fixed 
rowlock. The Belgians used a very good 
type, with which the advantages of a fixed 
thole pin are enjoyed with the moveable 


But it is above all in the moveable sill 
that the advantage lies, because this 
aids in giving much greater facility in 
getting the hands away fast and giving 
life to the crew, also in being less tiring 
than the fixed rowlock, and it un- 
doubtedly adds to the rate of stroke as 
much perhaps as half a stroke or more 
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a minute. Much success has only recently 
followed the adoption of the swivel, but 
during the past ten years the Grand, 
Stewards, Goblets, and Thames Cups have 
all been won with swivel rowlocks. One 
objection raised against them has been that 
it is harder to keep time than with fixed 
rowlocks, because there is a click at the 
end of the stroke with fixed rowlocks 
which enables a man to take up his time 
from the sound. There is not much 
reason in this objection. Time 


when both are in a straight line. There | 
is not much data to go on in regard to 
leverage in eights, but it seems reason- 
able at any rate that the leverage should 
be proportionate to the individual oars- 
man. It appears odd that a man of 
6 ft. 3in. and of 13st. weight should 
have the same leverage as the smallest 
member of the crew. 

In sculling boats the leverage given 
has altered recently. The leverage is 
taken in this case by measuring the 


SHAPING AN OAR 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


should come by sight and feel, not by 
hearing. That it requires more water- 
manship to row with a swivel is perhaps 
true, but it certainly brings home to a 
crew the fact that they must take more 
pains to sit the boat. 

There is another point of some interest, 
and that is the proper leverage to give 
a crew or sculler. The usual leverage given 
to oarsmen is 31 inches—the Belgians 
give their men 32 inches; that is from 
the middle of the seat to the thole pin 


“span,” that is the distance between 
the two thole pins. Most professionals 
use a span of 3 ft. 9}in., but Mr. F. S. 
Kelly used a span of 4 ft. 11 in. when 
he made his record in 1905 in the 
Diamond Sculls. Since then many 
scullers have adopted the plan of using 
larger spans and more suitable to their 
proportionate reach. Mr. R. V. Powell, 
who held the record for the Colquhoun 
Sculls at Cambridge used one of 5 ft. 
The results in the case of sculling have 
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been undeniably good, the average pace 
having increased considerably in 
the last few years. The increase of 
leverage might have a similar effect on 
eights. Slides have also altered to some 
extent, many crews using them of 
20in., though these have not been 
adopted by University crews. Since 
1873 when slides of 10 in. were used 
there has always been much opposition 
to lengthening them, but with each 
successive increase crews have increased 


seat there was hardly any room for very 
much difference in style, and in any case 
none was practised. With the advent 
of foreign crews competing for the Grand 
Challenge Cup at Henley a discussion 
arose as to the respective merits of the 
English orthodox stroke and the foreign 
one, with the consequence that a great 
deal of rubbish has been written on 
“Styles.” In the past few years we 
have had the American, Belgian, Sculling, 
Jesus, Canadian, etc., though of all these 


THE FAMOUS THAMES ROWING CLUB FOUR, WITH SWIVEL ROWLOCKS, 
WINNERS OF STEWARDS’ CUP 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


in pace. The length of slides has a great 
bearing on swing. In English rowing 
swing has so far held precedence of 
sliding, and as a slide is lengthened the 
swing becomes shorter. For this reason 
English slides are never longer than 
16 in. 


STYLE. 


It is only in recent years that there 
has been any discussion upon different 
styles of rowing. In the days of the fixed 


the Belgian has been the most discussed. 
But with all respect to the critics it seems 
somewhat difficult on analysing the main 
principles of the various “styles” to 
distinguish in them any fundamental 
principles which are different from the 
fundamental principles of English ortho- 
dox rowing. The Belgians make a special 
point of getting a hard beginning, 
of being quick away with their hands, 
of a smart recovery. No one can 
say they bucket. In what point so 
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far do they differ from the strictest 


principles laid down by Dr. Warre ? 


If they differ in any way it is in the 


superior excellence of these points when 
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shorter than the English one. But the | 


shortness of their stroke has been greatly | 
exaggerated, and it is in fact a great deal 
longer than most people think. This 


WINNERS OF OLYMPIC EIGHTS 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


compared with English crews. There are 
several minor features in which the 
Belgian style differs. One is in the 
length of stroke, which is somewhat 


shortness is due to a shorter swing, and, 
though the swing is shorter than the 
English one, the stroke is saved from 
real shortness by the extra length of 


xe OLYMPIC LEANDER VIII., 1912, LOSERS OF GRAND CHALLENGE CUP, HENLEY, BUT 
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slides, a Belgian oarsman being allowed 
as long a slide as he can use. It is indeed 
the great prejudice manifest in England 
against a short swing which has largely 
condemned the Belgian style. A long 


slide is anathema; everything must in 
England be sacrificed to the god of 
swing, everything may go so 
long as oarsmen.can swing until they: 
nearly break. The Belgians are happily 
conscious of the fact that by having a 
longer slide they get all the length of 


his stretcher? Are his legs to remain 
practically useless while his body lumps 
itself backward and forward ? 
Apparently this is the doctrine often 
taught, that a man must hold his slide 
up at the beginning of the stroke until 
his body has swung back an appreciable 
amount. No wonder that it is with 
difficulty a crew is found to beat the 
Belgians ! No wonder the fetish of swing 
allowed the Australians to take the 
Grand Challenge Cup and the Frenchmen 


AUSTRALIAN WINNERS OF GRAND CHALLENGE CUP IQI2 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


stroke required and with less effort ; for 
it cannot be doubted that a long body 
swing is conducive to fatigue. Yet, we 
are assured that legs give out before 
swing and that swing will take a crew 
home when nothing else will. It is a 
curious commentary on that to find 
every oarsman’s back the first thing to 
go when he is really dead beat. Swing 
stops, and all he can do is to go up and 
down his slide. Not only that: how can 
any oarsman even on a short slide row 
with any vigour if he doesn’t drive from 


the Thames Cup at the same regatta, 
not one of the numerous college crews 
from either ’Varsity being able to stall 
off either crew. It is a pitiful comment 
on the amount of coaching which is 
indulged in on the Cam and Isis. The 
Belgians differ in one other respect—there 
being a slight hang over the stretcher ; 
there seems no reason for this hang, but 
whether it is of any use or not, the effect 
is not to stop the run of the boat. No 
boat ever ran so well or stopped so little 
between the strokes, while curiously 
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enough in English rowing all but the 
crack crews invariably come to a full 
stop at the beginning of each stroke. 
Apart from these small differences, 
what is there which is not in absolute 
conformity with orthodox rowing ? The 
rhythm of the Belgian crews is slightly 
different from the English rhythm. By 
rhythm is meant the relative speed with 


gives them so much pace. With the 
steadiness of sliding they are able to 
get a terrific kick at the stretcher. It 
can hardly be doubted now that Belgian 
oarsmanship when at its best was better 
than English rowing at its best. We 
have only to compare the respective 
weights of English and Belgian crews to 
appreciate this fact. The English 


THE JAMES HASTIE MEMORIAL AT THE THAMES ROWING CLUB 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


which each movement is done. It can 
be said that every movement but one 
can be done in rowing at the quickest 
possible speed. The only one which 
need and must be slow is the sliding 
forward. The Belgians after the recovery 
have a distinct pause and slide very 
slowly, much more so than an English 
crew. It is this wonderful rhythm which 


Olympic crew which beat the Belgians 


averaged 12st. 7$lb. per man. The 
Belgians averaged 11st. 6}1b. This 
being so, it can hardly be said that the 
Olympic race was a test of “styles.” 
In three other races in which the Belgians 
competed the difference in average | 
weight was not so much, but out of all | 
the races the Belgians have rowed in 
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the Grand Challenge Cup they have 
invariably been the smaller crew and 
have so far won a majority of the 
races. 

Finally, the Belgian style contains in 
effect all the fundamental principles of 
English rowing, and it is not correct to 
class it as a style in itself. The fact is, 
the Belgians have put to better and 
more perfect use the English theories. 
Little need be said about the sculling 
or Jesus styles; the former owed its 
success to better rhythm and a hard 
drive from the stretchers which gave 
a hard beginning, though the critics 
deny this latter fact whilst admitting 
the rhythm. The Jesus style has been 
criticised for being all leg work. Both 
the sculling and Jesus styles have good 
leg work, and there is now no doubt 


that all coaching should begin with a 
solid teaching of leg work, and then have 
the necessary swing added afterwards to 
get the proper length. That is Mr. Steve 
Fairbarn’s theory of coaching put briefly. 
The other school will have it that swing 
must be taught first, foremost, and at 
all times, and leg work left to take care 
of itself. These two extremes really 
represent the difference between styles. 
And though there may be only one way 
to row a boat perfectly there are many 
ways of teaching people to get to the 
correct style. The quickest way is 
the one to be sought for, and it will 
ultimately be agreed that leg work 
should be the basis of teaching ; swing 
being relegated to that subordinate 
position which it should rightfully 
occupy. 


CAMBRIDGE 1913, WHO PUT UP SUCH A FINE RACE AGAINST OXFORD 
(SHOWING LATEST TYPE OF VIII.) 
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BOWLING TRICKS AND BATTING WRINKLES. 
By E. H. D. SEWELL 


One does not need to be particularly 
observant to detect a lack of enterprise 
running through every class of cricket 
to-day in regard to batting and bowling, 
and last, but not least, captaincy. I 
watch a good deal of county cricket one 
way and another, and it is very many 
years since I saw a bowler send down a 
high dropping full toss. In fact, I cannot 
remember the last time I saw this some- 
times very useful ball in big cricket. 
Only last month at the Oval, a batsman 
walked out two steps to meet the bowling 
of Hitch with a view to converting his 
short-of-a-good-length into at least a 
hittable length. It is true that when this 
enterprising batsman got there he played 
the wrong stroke, but that is not the 
point. He did something out of the 
ordinary which was calculated to bring 
runs for his side and upset the fielding 
side at one and the same time. The art 
of batting cannot achieve a better double 
than this. It is, therefore, in the hope 
that some of the following grains may 
not fall on waste land that I jot down 
a few things at random, which, if the 
younger generation is not too proud to 
absorb them, will at any rate do their 
cricket no harm. 

How many plain straightaway every- 
day sort of right hand bowlers, of the 
pace which is neither fast, slow, nor 
good medium‘ know how to make best 


use of a wicket on which the ball may 
be broken quickly ? Their custom is to 
plug away over the wicket with one 
short leg, and him too deep, and their 
best ball missing bat, wicket, stumper 
and all and counting four to the screen. 
Four runs on a “ turning ”’ wicket means 
a lot more than a five to get when the 
time comes to recoup losses. On such a 
pitch the golden rule should be to bowl 
round the wicket with three short legs, 
one slip, no third man or point, and cover 
rather square. The rest of the--nine 
fieldsmen can scatter themselves on’ the 
on-side where they best improve the 
landscape, except one of their number 
who ought to be a kind of deep straightish 
mid-off. Every ball bowled in this style 
should pitch on the wicket. The reasoning 
is this: while the pitch is in such a state 
that the bowler can turn the ball as he 
likes, it is essential that the batsman shall 
not be allowed to leave any ball alone. 
Time and life are short and a wicket 
does’nt turn for ever. In most cases its 
“ difficult ’’ period is a brief hour or so. 
That hour at the rate of two overs per 
five minutes yields 24 overs, and on such 
a pitch there should be a regular average 
of a wicket per four or five overs—more 
if there be a slow left-hander at the other 
end. The best ball under these condi- 
tions—always excepting the ball the 
batsman converts into a wicket-taker by 


making a mistake !—is the good length 
off-break, pitching about middle-and-off. 
A bowler who keeps on doing this wants 
all the playing the best can give him if 
they are (1) to score, (2) to stay to tide 
over the “ difficult” time of the wicket. 

Note the placing of the field in this 
trick. One slip and no third man invites 
the batsman to risk cutting bowling 
which, on the book, is non-cuttable. If 
he brings off a cut, do not at once change 
the field (one of the worst faults this in 
captaincy, and bowling tactics) let him 
in cricket phrase “‘ have another dip.” 
Or even two or three. The few runs are 
worth it, for he will dip in that well too 
often, sure! 

The three short legs, if cricketers, will 
not adhere to the very blades of grass 
they were first stationed on. Intelligent 
observation of the angle of a bat-face 
often yields a wicket, some men playing 
squarer, some finer, that placing stroke 
on the leg-side which was not in the book 
-of our forefathers but which is one of the 
few valuable off-shoots of the two-eyed 
stance that killed  off-driving. 
Messieurs Short Legs must therefore be 
permitted a little licence. And for that 
reason it does not do to follow the old 
maxim and place either your funny man 
or your worst field at short leg. Cricket 
has no place for funny men, and worst 
fields are best left in the pavilion. 

Do not overdo the leg-break when 
bowling in this style. It should be used 
merely to let the batsman know you do 
not go all one way, and your stars be 
thanked if it yields you a wicket. 

Above all it is a trick of the trade not 
to bowl over the wicket on such pitches. 
Have an over or two over the wicket for 
variety’s sake—and when you do try the 
leg break more—but “ round the wicket 
when the ball is turning sharply,” is a 
maxim to have burnt round every 
bowler’s breakfast plate. It is a cheap 


fallacy that any fool can get wickets 
when the ball is turning, one that is 
exposed every season, but which never 
seems to die the death. 
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Now, about the plumb pitch on which 
“any fool can make runs.” I should 
regard good length straight stuff as the 
first essential, as then, if the batsman 
misses the ball, he is out. By keeping the 
ball on the wicket the bowler makes dull 
cricket almost impossible. The bowlers 
more than the batsmen are responsible 
for most of the dull cricket there has 
been of late years. Of course, the bats- 
men get the blame though. That is only 
natural. While length bowling is the 
thing to aim at, “ width ’’ bowling is the 
curse of cricket, and a sure sign that the 
brain behind the arm that propels the 
ball is not the brain of a cricketer. 
Therefore, the first trick to learn on the 
“any fool”’ wicket is to keep the bats- 
man playing. If you don’t get him to 
play at the ball you have to rely for his 
wicket on his handling the ball or 
obstructing the field! Some folk have 
not yet grasped this fact. 

Having mastered this essential, we will 
proceed on lines of cunning, legitimate 
all-fair-in-love-and-war-cunning of course. 
I am not in favour of chucking the ball 
into the eye of the sun as an example of 
legitimate cunning. Because the 
selectors of a given cricket field made a 
mistake and did not alight on some 
pasture where the wicket must always 
be north and south seems a poor excuse 
for the bowler, who has already six 
honest ways of getting rid of his opponent, 
calling in the sun to help him deprive 
that opponent of that which every bats- 
man has a right to obtain, if the pastime 
is to remain cricket, namely, a fair sight 
of the ball. I am aware that I run 
counter to the doctrine laid down in the 


_ best work on the game ever written, the 


Badminton book on Cricket, when I urge 
that the bowler is not justified in calling 
into his aid in the duel such things as a 
setting sun, the trunk of a tree, a chimney 
stack, a dark window of the pavilion, or 
the red wall of a building outside the 
ground. None of these things seem to 
me to comply with the spirit of “ fair 
does,’ which governs—or ought to—the 
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most honest game ever invented. I 
mention these outside aids to success, 
therefore, only heartily to condemn 
them, because they really are “‘ outside ”’ 
the game; and I should certainly take 
off any bowler of any side I happened to 
skipper who I found trying to harness 
them to his ends. 

A totally different type of trick is 
the act of the slow medium bowler who, 
with great fuss and ostentation places his 
deep fields here and there, waving one 
five yards one way and one four yards 
the other, finally waving the whole herd 
back as near the boundary as they can 
get—who then runs leisurely up with the 
normal action of one about to toss a 
lifeless sort of thing into the air for 
purposes of the deep field catch but, 
instead, rams in as fast a yorker as age 
and obesity permit. I have seen that 
wheeze remove the most dangerous bat 
of the opposition. A little theatrical, 
perhaps, but the “exposure” of the 
fielding plan in this case is no more of 
an exposure than that of the swerve 
bowler who places three or four slips and 
proceeds to bowl a straight ball on the 
leg stump. 

Yet another trick is to bowl three 
successive off-breaks pitching just on 
and off the off stump, and then the next 
ball, without any break, but pitching as 
its three predecessors did. One can only 
wonder how many wickets Jack Hearne 
has taken with this dodge. 

Grips and “ let-go”” of the ball play a 
large part in the gamut of bowling. There 
is one priceless grip which is rarely 
employed, though Spofforth got numbers 
of wickets with it, and that is the half- 
ball grip. Take hold of the ball by only 
one half of it, z.e., the half on the leg- 
side if the ball has been held in the left- 
hand with the seam perpendicular to the 
pitch. Thus, when the arm comes over, 
the half of the ball (at the top of the 
swing) which is towards cover-point, will 
be bare. So that when the act of delivery 
is completed, the bowling hand so to 
speak slips off the ball and on in front 
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of it. This necessarily gives the 
impression that a fast ball has been 
bowled, whereas the reverse is the case. 
Properly bowled, this is the best slow 
ball with to all appearance a_ fast 
delivery to be found. There is nothing 
in the bowler’s run-up or delivery to 
reveal the true state of affairs, and the 
youngster at school who can perfect this 
ball is going to bowl for England if he 
continues to practise until he is thirty 
years of age. So few, nowadays, really 
practise after they have crept into their 
school elevens. In fact, practice, as such, 
is almost non-existent. In this pre- 
cocious age there is nothing to learn. 
Our youngsters nowadays know more 
about it without practice than ‘‘ W.G.” 
did, who practised morning, noon, and 
night, and got up early to do it again. 

There is no trick in bowling so abused 
to-day as the swerve. Directly a school- 
boy—and some bearded ones, too !— 
hears the fatal: “‘ By Jove! see that 
swing!” it is all up with him. Good- 
bye Length — Good-bye Brainwork— 
Good-bye Trying—for, ‘‘I can make the 
ball swerve, let the old fool of a batsman 
come along and I will out him, for do not 
I make the ball swerve a lot, and how 
shall he make bat and ball connect if 
my bowling swerves—why, the thing is 
impossible!”” And yet—and yet—we 
go on year after year and scarcely an 
amateur ever bowls a ball for England, 
the home of the game, and that game 
above all an amateur game! 

I do not include obvious swerves 
among my bag of tricks. By obvious 
swerves Imean the resultant of appointed 
placing of the seam by the bowler 
between his first and second fingers, a 
glance to see if the three or four slips 
are asleep, and a most pointed run-up 
and delivery, as who would say: ‘‘ Now 
look out! she’s going away a yard to 
“the off.’”’ Nor the situating of three 
short-legs on the batsman’s hip and a 
mid-on close in, followed by a high- 


handed delivery with the bowling hand 


cutting away sharply in the direction of 
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point. These obvious acts do produce 
victims because even the brainiest of 
batsmen must make mistakes, and “ the 
beastly bat will follow the beastly ball; ’’ 
but they don’t deserve to. 

No, the swerve that kills is the un- 
expected swerve of M. A. Noble, of 
Arnold, and of Hon. H. G. Mulholland, 
and the once-in-a-lifetime type sent 
down by Hirst, and Wilson of Worcester- 
shire. Noble and Arnold wrapped their 
deviators up among a medley of off- 
breaks and changes of pace. Hirst 
swerved from the off and Wilson from 
leg in the last yard, just as Mulholland 
does from leg with a simple Saturday 
afternoon delivery. But the Noble— 
Arnold type is the one for the Tom, 
Dick, and Harry brigade to cultivate. 
For theirs was a cultivated deadliness, 
that of Hirst, Wilson, and Mulholland 
is a natural one. While the last-named 
trio swerved and swerve willy-nilly (when 
swerving at all), Noble and Arnold 
swerved when they wanted to. And 


their art, short of possession of the 
natural power (super-natural say most 
who have faced Hirst and Wilson in their 
prime) of the three named, being 


cultivatable is what bowlers should 
aim at. 

Every bowler knows the two-fingered 
grip which produces the swerve from 
leg, but not all know that if they employ 
the two-fingered grip, and at the last 
instant before delivery let go with the 
first finger, and spin the ball off the 
second finger, such a ball will swerve the 
opposite way. The danger in a ball 
swerving the opposite to the expected 
way, without perceptible change of action, 
needs no comment. 

To sum up, try tricks. Cricket is 
made far better fun thereby, wickets 
fall, and there is always the healthy 
pleasure to be derived irom something 
attempted, something done, in place 
of the wearisome round of ‘‘ nought for 
57,” and “can’t understand why Jones 
didn’t come off to-day, thought it was 
just his wicket.” 


A few wrinkles on the business of 
batting and I have done. 

Take what “guard” you like, it 
signifies very little, provided you have 
the bump of locality, and know, there- 
fore, where you are standing in relation 
to the stumps. For those unfortunates 
who have not that precious bump I say 
stand with your toe just clear of the leg- 
stump. If you watch the ball it does not 
so very much matter where you stand, 
within reason. Too much attention is 
paid to right or wrong guard. ‘“‘Confound 
it,” said a player to me the other day, 
as he flung his bat across. the 
dressing- room, nearly terminating my 
humble cricket career in the act. “I'd 
got wrong guard, never knew that ball 
was on the wicket or shouldn’t have 
dreamt of trying to cut it.” Then— 
“Which of you chaps takes off and 
middle ?”’ Dead silence. ‘“‘ Well, 
someone does, for that’s what I got 
muddled up with.’ My friend did not 
pause in his haste to consider that if he 
took the off-and-middle guard he ought 
to have been more than ever cognisant 
of the fact that the ball which bowled 
him was on the wicket and, therefore, one 
to try to cut which was an unusual risk. 
What he had done was to play from the 
guard of a left-hander, who had taken 
middle-and-leg, who had _ predeceased 
him. Which brings me to my first 
wrinkle, which is : “Always know your 
own guard.’”’ If you don’t recognise it, 
ask again. 

For lasting success in batting, swing 
the blade while ‘‘ addressing ”’ the bowler 
up and down the presumed line of flight 
of the coming ball. That is to say, 
straight up and down the line of the 
wicket. That is, if you must swing at all. 
Time is the essence of the contract when 
it comes to playing the ball. Why, then, 
when the stroke has to be made should 
the end of the bat be pointing towards 
third-man or point ? It is, then, a longer 
journey for it back “‘ into the straight and 
virtuous path,” than if it had been 
balanced straight back towards the right 
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shoulder, @ Ja MacLaren or Fry, in the 
first instance. The two-eyed stance is 
mainly responsible for the unsound 
philandering with the willow that 
precedes so many strokes nowadays. 
How, when the back of the bat is towards 
third-man during the address, can it ‘be 
in the proper place, z.e., towards long-leg, 
for the off-drive ? This is one reason why 
we can count genuine off-drives per week 
on the fingers of one hand. Simply 
because the player is so seldom in the 
right position. 

If in doubt about a straight ball, take 
especial care that, whatever else you do, 
your blade is perpendicular, is nearer the 
bowler than your legs, is showing the 
maker’s name to bowler’s umpire, and 
will on no account, whatever such a ball 
may do, be moved from that position. 
If such a ball breaks it will miss the 
wicket, and if you move your bat it is all 
the odds you move it only just enough 
to snick the ball. Many a time a good 
batsman is said to have been morally 
bowled when all he has done is to guard 
his stumps successfully, the very thing, 
in fact, which stultifies the accusation. 
Playing the doubtful ball in the way 
suggested it is strong odds that, if the 
ball holds straight, it and the blade will 
connect somewhere and the wicket be 
saved. There is no need to be got out 
by the doubtful ball, for which 
a defensive stroke of the half-cock type 
here suggested is the first game. Just 


as there is no ignominy in being bowled, 
by the real good one. Then you can at | 
least ruminate that it ‘‘ took a good ’un 
to do it.” 

When a change bowler comes on, 
treat him as at least twice as deadly as 
the man he has displaced. Until you 
have proved he is not, he is. As often as 
not he begins witha bad length or two 
in his first over—and it is in trying to 
hit an impossible ten along the turf that 
you get out. Each bowler as he comes 
along has something different about him 
from that which you have “‘got set’’ upon 
—and it is because batsmen are in- 
different or careless of this truth that the 
maxim “‘ any change is better than no 
change’ came to be coined. But that 
maxim is truer in club than in first-class 
cricket. When Hayward is set against 
Hirst and Rhodes, there is no “ change ”’ 
to him in bringing on Haigh. But there 
would be if Oldroyd or Bates was asked 
to bowl. 

Feel the weight of your bat in both 
hands when the bowler has another yard 
or two to go. It is bad policy to “ rest ”’ 
the bat and pick it up only when the 
stroke has to be made. You thereby ask 
your muscles to do two things at once. 
Naturally there is danger of confusion. 

A final wrinkle: ‘‘ Hit a half-volley, 
don’t play it.” Oh! that such a 
suggestion should be deemed necessary. 
But it is, as many mid-offs with sound 
hands annually denote. 
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BY ERNEST HJERTBERG 


{Mr. Hjertberg first applied himself to running in 1883 in the United States, and his reputation 
has been steadily growing. He excelled in races varying from ‘‘ 880 yards to 8 hours’’, to use 
his own words, and his name became famous in athletic circles. For eight years he was captain 
of the New Jersey Athletic Club, leaving finally to coach the famous Knickerbocker Athletic Club. 
Under his guidance this team administered to the New York Athletic Club the first defeat they 
had suffered for 25 years. Mr. Hjertberg next coached the University of Columbia Track Team 
and to him their unprecedented successes must be attributed. Afterwards he took charge of the 
Irish-American Club. By this time the majority of American athletics had been under his tuition. 

His highest success was reached, however, in 1910, when the Swedish Government made him 
an offer to coach their national team for the Olympic Games in 1912. The result of this appointment, 
it will be remembered, was that Sweden finished a long way ahead of all except America and Finland, 
and even America’s success can undoubtedly be traced to the grounding given by Mr. Hjertberg in 


his earlier life. 


STANDING HIGH—AND LONG Jump. 
THE standing high and long jumps are 
two branches of athletics in which there 
are remarkably few really good men. 
This is so much the stranger as it may 
almost be said that both these forms 
of sport can be practised by nearly 
everyone. Neither requires any great 


space for its exercise; either can be 
practised in a yard even, or in any place 
where there is a little grass-covered piece 


of ground. 

For those who wish to excel in the 
standing jump gymnastics during the 
winter months are of the very greatest 
importance, for in this form of jumping 
it is the general elasticity of the body 
that enables the athlete to attain good 
results. As a rule, light and, preferably, 
tall men are best at the standing jump. 
The preparatory training is much the 
same as that described in a preceding 
chapter for a high jump. This holds 
good especially in practising to throw 
up the one leg to a sufficient height. 
One can learn to kick to a very great 
height with one leg while the other foot 
is rising slowly from the ground. 

Always try to jump as naturally as 
possible. Training for the standing jump 
it may be observed can be very well 
carried on indoors. 

It is true that in standing jumps 
strong and elastic leg-muscles are of the 
utmost importance, but the body must 
also be well trained if one is to attain 
really good results. The arms assist to 
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Such is the authority, the third of whose articles appears below. ]—Eb. 


a considerable extent in a standing jump. 
The ankles especially must be thoroughly 
trained by means of toe-heavings and 
knee-bendings. The muscles of the 
abdomen must be carefully developed, 
as these assist greatly in the execution 
of a standing jump, whether high or 
long. 

After having brought the muscles of 
the whole body into good condition by 
means of these preparatory exercises, the 
athlete can proceed to training in order 
to acquire a good style in the jump 
itself. 

One thing should be carefully borne 
in mind, and this is that to jump a 
certain length it is necessary to bring 
the body to a certain height as well. 
One must therefore try to jump high as 
well as to jump far. A great point is 
that the jump must be made sufficiently 
high from the ground. If one practises 
from the. first for length only, a really 
good result will never be obtained. 

The greatest standing long-jumper 
hitherto seen is the American, Ray 
Ewry, who possesses an _ absolutely 
perfect style. His jump is executed in 
the following way : 

He places himself on the jumping 
board with the feet somewhat apart, in 
order to control his movements perfectly. 
His toes are a little beyond the board 
itself, so as to be able to get a good hold 
and push-off when about to jump. If 
he had no shoes on he would actually 
grip the wood. The body is kept upright. 
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with the arms stretched above the head. 
The arms are carried quite straight with 
a swinging movement downwards along 
the sides, and then behind the body ; 
at the same time the trunk is inclined 
forward and the knees bent until he has 
attained perfect control of himself. At 
the same instant as the arms move 
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touch the ground the legs are out as far 
as possible. Finally the arms are swung 
powerfully forward. In this way the 
weight of the body is brought in front, 
so that there is less risk of falling back. 

The trunk itself is carried in 
the following way during the various 
moments of the jump: at the moment 


STANDING LONG JUMP. 


SHOWING HOW LEGS ARE STRAIGHTENED OUT IMMEDIATELY 


AFTER LEAVING THE BOARD 


forward and pass along the sides of the 
body the spring is made with the legs, 
and the arms are then thrown upwards. 
The lower part of the legs is drawn 
under the body, the knees are bent, and 
the chest raised ; the arms are then carried 
downwards, so that the instant before 
landing they are stretched backwards ; 
at this point the knees are brought 
forward and upward, and before the feet 


the spring is made the body is inclined 
forward, so that if the athlete neglected 
to swing the arm upwards he would 
fall face downwards on the ground. 
In consequence of the body being in this 
position greater weight rests on the feet, 
which can thus hurl the trunk more 
forward and upward at the moment | 
that the spring is made from the board. 

Note carefully that one should not 
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rise too high on the toes at the moment 
immediately before the spring is made. 

By means of a movement with the 
shoulders the length of the jump can be 
considerably increased. It is done in 
this way: when the greatest height 
during the jump has been reached, the 
arms are thrown backwards and the 
shoulders up and out, and just at the 
moment that the arms are carried back- 
wards the chest is flung out. 
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the body during its execution. The 
rules for the standing high jump do not 
permit the feet to be lifted together or 
to be moved along the ground at’any 
other moment than when the spring is 
made. It is permitted to lift heels and 
toes from the ground in alternate move- 
ments, but it is really best to avoid doing 
this. It is necessary, to be able to 
throw the body into the air from a 
perfectly motionless position of the feet. 


STANDING LONG JUMP. 


THE SECOND STAGE 


[Note how the legs are bent before the knees are brought up] 


The spikes in the shoes must not be 
too long, and the feet should be placed 
in such a way that the front spikes are 
outside the edge of the board, but so 
that the board can be grasped with the 
toes. Before the jump a deep breath 
should be taken. 

The standing high jump requires the 
same preparatory training as the standing 
long jump. This demands, in fact, more 
than the long jump the faculty of 
concentrating all one’s energy in the 
very jump itself, and perfect control of 


As I have already pointed out, it is 
especially for the standing high jump of 
great importance to be able to throw 
the leg to a great height, whereby the 
body as a whole is thrown upwards too. 

The initial position for the standing 
high jump is with the side turned 
towards the bar, the arms stretched 
upwards, and the feet separated some- 
what from each other. How great this 
distance between the feet should be 
depends to a great extent upon the 
individual. The chief thing is to place 
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them so that one feels the greatest 
possible amount of power at the spring. 
Just before the jump is made one should 
let the arms swing in the same way as 
in the standing long jump. Great care is 
required not to make the spring before 
the arms have passed the sides on their 
way upwards. The leg which is furthest 
from the bar must not be drawn up too 
quickly ; it should hang a moment, as 
if it were not working at all. When the 
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the body upwards. For as soon as that 
leg which is nearest to the bar can na 
longer, by means of the swing, work the 
body upwards, then the other leg comes 
and helps to prevent a fall on the bar. 

Immediately before the jump is madé 
a deep breath should be taken, and 
all the nervous energy one possesses 
collected. 

It is necessary, in the case both of the 
high standing and long jumps, to ga 


STANDING LONG JUMP. THIRD STAGE, 


SHOWING HOW THE ARMS ARE BROUGHT DOWN 


AS KNEES ARE DRAWN UP PREPARATORY TO SHOOTING OUT 
(Note also body drawn up and forward] 


leg that is nearest the bar is at its 
highest point, the other leg is drawn up 
and at the same instant the body is 
twisted a little towards the bar. 

The leg which is inside, or nearest to 
the bar, should be swung up with the 
greatest possible strength and speed, and 
when it is at its highest point, and is 
just about to descend, the other leg must 
be drawn up with a good swing. 

In this way it is the power of the legs 
that during the whole of the jump work 


through the preparatory training witl 
great care, so as to exercise every part 
of the body, and to develop perfect 
control over it. During every momen 
of the jump the body should be ben 
somewhat forward and must certainly 
never be bent backward. 

The standing jumps are especially 
suited to tall men, and more particularly 
to those who have long and light, buf 
nevertheless strong and supple, legs. Al 
the best jumpers of the present day arg 
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very tall. Ewry, for example, is so, 
and has long, thin, but uncommonly 
muscular, legs. Here in Europe it was 
not until after the Olympic Games in 
Athens, 1906, and in London, 1908, that 
athletes began more generally to train 
for this branch of sport, and that is the 
reason why the technique of these jumps 
has not been so fully developed here as 
in America. 

The eyes should be fixed upon the 
furthest end of the cross bar. 


to be a good long jumper must, first 
and foremost, aim at acquiring the 
essential speed. In contrast to a number 
of other branches of athletics, long 
jumping does not require any special 
bodily characteristics such as great length 
or muscular development. Speed and 


elasticity of the muscles of the legs are 
necessary pre-requisites for a good long 
jumper, and for this reason such an 
athlete has to practise sprinting a great 
deal. He must also exercise his powers 


JUST AFTER LEAVING GROUND. 


INSIDE LEG GRADUALLY RISING WHILE OUTSIDE LEG 


IS ALLOWED TO HANG 


The spring should be made straight 
upwards and not towards the bar. 


RUNNING LonG Jump. 

The running long jump is one of the 
branches of athletics that is practised 
most, in all countries where athletics are 
in vogue. The consequence of this is 
that the technique of this branch of 
sport has been brought to a great degree 
of perfection. 

The long jump is closely connected 
with sprinting. An athlete who wishes 


of putting all his strength into his 
culminating effort—the spring. One 
should therefore never start a run before 
having first felt that all one’s nervous 
energy is gathered for the work. 

For the long jumper training should 
begin during the winter. As long as one 
can train in a gymnasium one should not 
practise the jump itself, of course, but 
there will be no difficulty in training for 
sprinting by means of continuous starts 
and running for short distances of about 
twenty or thirty yards, as space permits. 
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The ankles and the muscles of the calf 
should be exercised by means of heel 
and toe liftings. In the same way, the 
abdominal muscles should also be 
strengthened by means of suitable 
gymnastic exercises, these muscles being 
brought much into play in the long 
jump. One-should also practise high 
jump, gymnastic, and other movements. 

If during the training the athlete can 
have access to a riding school he can also 
practise the jump itself. In doing so 
care should be taken to see that the pit 
for the end of the jump is sufficiently 
loosely dug, so that the physical shock 
at the descent shall not be too great. 
The most important feature in a long 
jump is to hit the board at the right 
place with the take-off foot. The foot 
should not be placed right in the middle 
of the board; the toes really ought to 
be a little way beyond the edge, so as 
to get a good push-off from the foot 
when the leap is made. The run must 
be well practised, for if one fails in this 
«ll is lost, however good one’s form may 
otherwise be. It is not enough to practise 
the run, however. One must also have 
perfect control over it, in order to hit 
the board correctly, and for this reason 
marks should be made in the ground 
alongside which the foot must be placed 
in order to be sure that the take-off 
will be on the board. 

The way to start the run is to place a 
mark about seven yards from the outside 
edge of the board. A second mark is 
put about seventeen yards away, and, 
finally, a third at about twenty-seven 
yards, care being taken that the foot 
with which the jump is to be made is 
placed on the twenty-seven yards mark. 
From this mark up to the seventeen 
yards mark the speed should be pretty 
fast, between this second mark and 
the seven yards’ one as fast as possible. 
The same speed is kept up for the 
remainder of the distance, letting the 
legs run loosely, but drawing the body 
together somewhat, and shortening the 
last two steps so as to get strength, even 


at this highest speed, to be able to throw 
the body upwards. 

The principal thing is to get the last 
steps shorter, and always to control the 
run. 

The foot must always hit the board 
full. The heel is the first part to put 
down ; then one should rise on the toes, 
from which the actual spring is made. 

As a rule it takes quite a long time to 
learn the run exactly. In proportion as 
the training goes on one increases the 
speed, for which reason the distance 
between the board and the furthest mark 
must often be made greater than that 
fixed at the beginning of the training. 
To render things more certain, some 
jumpers are accustomed to make a mark 
about seven yards from the edge of the 
board, in order to relax momentarily 
before gathering the body for the jump. 
Every long jumper, however, must be 
careful to remember that the length of 
the run may not always be the same, 
but that it is often influenced by the 
character of the ground and the condition 
of the weather. In determining the run, 
one should, of course, take as the 
standard the ground one is accustomed 
to train on. If, at a competition, the 
jumping ground be softer than ordinary, 
the length of the run must be shortened 
somewhat. If, on the other hand, it be 
harder, the run must be lengthened. If 
one has to jump against the wind, the 
length of the run must be shortened ; 
if the contrary it must be lengthened. 
The length of the run ought to be 
increased more with the wind in one’s 
favour than decreased with an unfavour- 
able wind. The athlete can learn only 
by experience. 

It is not necessary to alter the running 
marks for every little thing, but one 
should always ensure certain fixed marks 
and should always try to get the run to 
agree with them as nearly as possible. 
But, as was just said, attention must 
be paid to the wind and also to the} 
character of the ground, although there 
need not necessarily be any great 
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alteration if, at a competition, one 
happens to find the ground different 
from what one is accustomed to in 
training. One must endeavour, there- 
fore, to learn by experience exactly how 
the run should be arranged under varying 
conditions of weather and place. 

The real secret of the art of long jumping 
lies in the getting of the body high 
enough up in the air. This rise is 
acquired, as was before mentioned, by 
diminishing the length of the steps 


The length of a jump often depends 
very much on how the foot is placed on 
the ground at the spring. One must 
first get the heel well in the ground and, 
at the same moment that the body is 
thrown forward, rise on the toes, from 
which point the last impulse upwards 
into the air is given. If this action is 
perfectly executed, it feels just as if one 
had been thrown into the air with great 
violence. At the moment the foot hits 
the ground for the spring, the knee 


PLATT ADAMS, WINNER OF STANDING HIGH JUMP. 
{Note the way in which outside leg hangs] 


immediately before the board, and by 


drawing together the body. In order 
to be able to force the body up into the 
air at the jump one should practise the 
long jump with only about fifteen yards 
run, and then only think about jumping 
for height. It is also of advantage to 
jump over a bar which can be moved 
upwards and outwards, so that one can 
get both height and length in the jump. 
Perfect control over the body is necessary 
both during the run and while it is in 
the air. 


must be kept bent a little (but not too 
much, as otherwise one will not have 
the same power) and the take-off foot 
stretched forward in front of the body. 
At the same time as one has come high 
up on the toes of the foot in question, 
the arms are thrown forward, the knee 
of the leg is brought rapidly up, this 
action throwing the body upwards. As 
soon as the take-off foot has left the 
board, then the knee of its leg is drawn 
slowly up so that one seems to sit in the 
air, with the arms dropped, and the 
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knees well drawn up. When the body is 
descending immediately before coming 
to the ground the legs are thrown forward 
and the arms are swung backwards. 
When the feet touch the ground the 
arms are thrown forward and the body 
is pressed forward in order to prevent a 
fall backwards. A very fine jump can 
be made if, after one has come up into 
the air, the body is jerked up and the 


much at every jump that they will at 
last lose some of their elasticity. 

Finally, I wish to give this advice to 
the long jumper. Never be careless in 
the measurement of the run and, in a 
competition, always run the distance a 
couple of times to see if it is correct. It 
is absolutely wrong to step the distance 
for the run in a long jump. 

The advice and instructions given 


RUNNING LONG JUMP. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF JUMPER JUST AFTER LEAVING TAKE-OFF 
{Note specially how left and jumping leg is hanging while rigt is being drawn up well towards body, 


As the jumper 


gets to his height, the left leg is gradually drawn up] 


legs moved in the air as if running. 
This is, as a rule, a very effective action 
for short or medium-sized persons. 

It is quite sufficient to train for the 
long jump every other day. The 
alternate days should be employed in 
practising starts, and in this way 
increasing the speed. A long jumper 
should also run over distances between 
100 and 400 yards. 

If the pit for the end of the jump is 
very shallow, and therefore hard, the 
muscles of the leg will be strained so 


above can suitably be summarized in 
the following points. 

Always take care to measure the run 
properly, and never be careless in this 
respect. 

Train a great deal in jumping the 
long jump with a short run, and then 
lay stress on getting high up into the 
air. Work with the free leg and learn 
to throw the knee up swiftly and power- | 
fully at the spring, for this will give you | 
a good height in the jump. 

Always remember that. when the foot | 
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is put on the ground at the spring, it is 
the heel that is first placed there, and 
that, before making the final take-off 
from the foot into the air, one should 
rise on the toes. It will be the toes, 
then, that give the body the final impulse 
upwards. 

At the spring the body should be 
drawn somewhat together, but take care 
not to bend the knee too much. The 
last strides must be shorter than the 
others, and during the last few yards 


if the speed is so great that one is unable 
fully to control the body. Neither should 
the body be bent backwards. It is very 
difficult to decide with certainty the 
position of the body for individual 
jumpers at the moment that the spring 
is made. With training the jumper 
himself will soon learn how the body 
must be carried. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the slowness with which the take-off 
leg should be drawn up. 


eh 


GUTTERSON, WINNER OF LONG JUMP. 
{Note height of jumper and that right or jumping leg is only just being brought up] 


you should let your legs carry you on 
without directing your efforts to them, 
all your energies being concentrated on 
the spring. 

Remember it is necessary to have the 
body perfectly under control at every 
stage of the jump. Remember, also, to 
check all undue excitement and collect 
all your faculties before starting the run. 

When the foot strikes the board for the 
take-off, the body must not be bent too 
much forward, as will often be the case 


In a competition, the ground for the 
run often becomes soft and cut up in 
consequence of the great number of 
jumpers, and then care should be taken 
that, as a rule, there is plenty of room 
on each side to get a proper run on 
comparatively fresh ground. 

During training one should not let the 
foot advance too much over the board 
for it is easy to stretch a sinew by so 
doing. In connection with this observa- 
tion it is wise in practice to fill in (if 
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possible) the ground beyond the edge of 
the board, as a nasty accident may thus 
be averted. 


THE POLE Jump. 


Of all the forms of athletics that occur 
on the programmes at our meetings, it 
is perhaps the pole jump which possesses 
most interest for the spectators. This 
is not difficult to understand; for of 
course there must be a certain excite- 
ment in seeing a person throw himself 
up in the air to a height of eleven feet 
and more. 

In contrast with most other jumps 
there is only one style for the pole jump 
that can be said to be correct. 
Every deviation from this style leads to 
weakness in the result, and the more 
one’s style varies from the correct, the 
less one’s possibilities are to be able to 
reach a great height. 

The run ought not to exceed 27 yards, 
and, in order to be quite sure of always 
coming right, one should measure the 
run and train for it in the same way as 
described for the long jump. 

A mark is put about seventeen yards 
from the jumping-off place, and another 
about twenty-seven yards away. From 
the start of the run up to the seventeen 
yards’ mark, the speed should be 
increased continuously, so that on 
passing the seventeen yards’ mark one is 
going at full speed. This speed is kept 
up as hard as possible between the 
seventeen and the seven yards’ marks, 
and between the seven yards’ mark 
and the jump itself the speed must not 
be diminished. One should try to let 
the legs run loosely and pliantly. The 
last two steps should be made somewhat 
shorter. During the run care must be 
taken never to make the speed so great 
that the run becomes unsteady ; other- 
wise one loses control over the body. 

When one has come to a_ proper 
distance from the jumping-off pit (this 
distance cannot be given definitely as it 
depends on the length of run of the 
individual jumper) the pole is thrown 
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upwards and the point placed in the pit. 
At the same moment that the point is 
in the pit, the lower hand is moved up 
to the higher one. But to be able to 
do this one must have as firm and secure 
a hold of the pole as possible. At the 
same moment as the pole is placed in 
the pit and the lower hand is rapidly 
moved up to the higher one, the right 
leg is thrown up if the spring is taken 
with the left foot, otherwise things are 
of course reversed, and the entire body 
is thrown up into the air. It must be 
observed that in the pole-jump the body 
is not jerked up; all the movements 
must be characterized more by a 
swinging motion. The body is swung 
up and by degrees it is drawn up by 
means of the arms. Consequently it is 
incorrect to make a too powerful swing, 
as what is needed here is the spring to 
give the body a strong swing. The left 
leg with the knee bent is swung up close 
to the side of the pole. While the legs 
are on their way up to the bar, the body 
is drawn up by means of the arms. At 
the same time as the body is drawn 
up by the arms it is swung up by degrees 
and the whole of the body and the legs 
form an angle with the pole. When the 
body is at its highest it forms an arch 
over the cross-bar and is swung out from 
the pole and over the bar. 

The buttocks are uppermost and 
highest while the legs are already on 
their way downwards. The instant 
before one is obliged to release the pole, 
the arms give the body one last push 
away, as they are still able to get some 
little purchase by means of the pole. 
In this manner the bar is cleared with 
the body in a half circle. One must 
always take care to draw in the abdomen 
well just as it passes the bar, otherwise 
it is easy to bend the back, and in this 
way the bar will be knocked down, 
although as a matter of fact the greater 
part of the body has cleared it. 

When starting the run the upper hand 
grips the pole with the thumb turned 
upwards towards the point of the pole ; 
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the upper hand is twisted outwards, and 
then, at a suitable distance, one employs 
the other hand, but with the wrist 
downwards, and the arms across the 
waist line. While making the run the 


pole should not be grasped tightly, but 
only so that it lies steadily in the hands. 
To make too firm a grasp is only to tire 
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possible. The point of the pole should 
be directed somewhat upwards during 
the run, but not so much that the point 
cannot be quickly and easily turned 
downwards when it has to be put into 
the pit for the spring. 

For every jump one must carefully 
measure how high up the pole the hands. 


POLE JUMPING 
{Note the v-shaped curve of body round the bar] 


the arms unnecessarily. During the 
run, the pole should be held as still as 
possible. Swinging it makes one lose 
speed in the run and steadiness in the 
spring. It must not be carried in such 
a way that the body is turned while 
running ; the breast should be directed 
towards the jumping place as much as 


should grasp it. For this purpose place 
the pole in the pit and raise it so that it 
lies against the bar. The spot where 
the pole touches the bar is the most 
suitable spot to place the upper hand, 
although one can try placing this hand 
somewhat below the mark. When one 
has reached considerable heights, such. 
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as eleven feet, one must grasp the pole 
below this mark, for the higher one 
grasps the pole the more difficult it is 
to give the body a proper swing. One 
must always be careful to see that the 
distance from the pit to the bar is 
suitable ; if the bar lies too near the 
pit there will not be time at the last 
moment to make use of the pressure 
upwards with the hands on the pole. 
If the bar is too far from the jumping 
pit, on the other hand, it will also be 
difficult to clear the height. The body 
must then be thrown so far forward that 
it will reach its highest point before 
passing the bar and will then sink again, 
and so, very often, the body comes right 
down on the bar. In both cases one can 
easily note that it is impossible to get 
the pole so that it stands perpendicular 
to the ground. 

The rule holds good for the pole jump 
as for other forms of jumping that the 
length of the run must be measured very 
carefully. By always measuring the run 
with great exactness one becomes more 
confident, and can devote all one’s energy 
to the acquirement of the _ greatest 
possible speed in the run. 

It is of special importance in the pole 
jump that all the movements follow each 
other immediately and without any 
pause. No movement should be made 
jerkily ; each should run into the one 
preceding without break. 

Training for pole jumping can take 
place four times a week, so long as one 
does not grow stiff afterwards, and the 
ground on which one is training is not 
hard, and is easy to run on. Only on 
two of the four training days each week 
ought the jumper to try to clear the 
greatest height he can. On the other 
days he should endeavour instead to 
pay the greatest possible attention to 
acquiring the correct and best form. If 
it prove difficult to retain the correct 
technique at greater heights, he should, 
of course, work to acquire the proper 
style, so that it will become natural to 
jump correctly. 
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Speed is of almost as great importance 
for the pole jumper as strong arms and 
shoulders. For the run, therefore, one 
must practice sprinting, for it is always 
good to have speed, as then one does 
not need to expend so much strength. 
If one trains at sprinting, so that speed 
can be acquired, much strength will be 
saved when jumping. Speed, too, con- 
tributes to making the body steady and 
well controlled. But one must also be 
possessed of considerable strength in the 
arms and shoulders, for during the spring 
it is necessary to draw and actually 
swing the whole body upwards by means 
of the arms, and, in part, by means of 
the legs too. If, however, one can 
succeed in getting the swing of the body 
upwards quite correctly, the jump does 
not depend so much on the arms. 

During the winter months, every pole 
jumper ought to take much gymnastic 
training, practising such movements in 
particular as strengthen the trunk and 
arms: rope-climbing, cross-bar move- 
ments of various kinds, arm movements 
along a bar, etc. It is most desirable to 
get the arms and shoulders as strong as 
possible. High jumping is also good 
training for the pole jumper, as it 
strengthens his legs and, in this way, 
he can develop more elasticity. 

Pole jumping can also be practised 
indoors, even on a wooden floor. For 
this purpose a special wooden block is 
employed, about thirty inches square 
and sloping upwards, reckoning from 
the side from which one takes the 
run. The pole must be provided with a 
pretty sharp point, in order to be able 
to penetrate the block. Care must be 
taken, of course, that, when training 
indoors there is a proper mat to break 
the fall. Such wooden blocks for indoor- 


training can be seen in every University 
and other indoor-training hall in America, 
and much benefit is thus obtained. With 
the apparatus one can easily clear 
eleven feet and more. 

As regards the pole itself, bamboo has 
One 


proved to be the best material. 
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should be careful to procure a pole not 
too heavy, but, at the same time strong 
and firm enough. In order to prevent 
the hands from slipping, the pole should 
be bound round with rubber at the part 
where it is grasped. 

The jump should be carried out in the 
following way :— 
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hollow. As the point is descending into 
the hollow, the arms should be raised 
upwards with the upper hand grasping 
the pole firmly, and the lower hand 
gradually sliding up to meet it. At this 
stage one is now ready to begin the 
swing upwards. Taking the jump from 


the left foot with the right hand 


SHOWING GOOD FORM IN POLE JUMP 


Starting about twenty-seven yards 
away, gather good speed in the first 
ten yards, full speed in the next ten, 
during the last seven yards allow the 
legs to work loosely and easily without 
losing speed; at the same time extend 
the pole with its point towards the 


uppermost, the right leg swings upwards, 
followed immediately by the take-off 
leg. The right leg rises slowly until the 
other leg has reached it. Here the arms 
are still straight and the body is 
L shaped, so to speak. It continues to 
swing onwards and upwards with tke 
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arms straight until it has assumed a 
V shape in line with the pole. It is at 
this point that the arms first come into 
play and are drawn upwards, thus 
causing the foot to shoot up towards 
the bar. After this the body circles the 
bar and the jump is completed. 

Before concluding this chapter I 
shall summarize my instructions as 
follows :— 

Always measure the length of the 
run. 

See that the pit into which the pole 
is put for the spring is properly dug, 
broad in front and sloping downwards, 
with a perpendicular and _ sufficiently 
high edge at the farther side to prevent 
the pole from slipping over the pit and 
thereby making it impossible to execute 
the jump. 

Never use a pole that bends too much 
when you jump with it. 

Always measure how high you need 
to place the upper hand in order to be 
able to clear the height. 

See that the bar stands at a suitable 
distance from the pit in which the pole 
is placed for the spring. It is impossible 
to give a fixed distance that will suit all 
jumpers equally well at the various 
heights, for the distance depends on the 
height of the jumper. 

Always try to get as great and steady 
a speed in the run as possible. 

Take care to make yourself ready in 
good time to put the pole in the pit, 7.e., 
you must hold the pole ready by carrying 
out the arms in good time from the body, 
otherwise the body can easily be jerked 
up instead of being swung up. 

Throw up the legs properly after the 
swing, and endeavour to get the body 
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to swing as steadily and as powerfully 
as possible. 

Do not forget, when you have turned 
and are just going to release the pole, 
to give the body a last push upwards. 

Stretch the arms up and out after the 
pole has been released, otherwise it may 
easily happen that the elbows will knock 
the bar down after the rest of the body 
has cleared it. 

Always see that the pit is soft and 
large enough so that you will not run 
the risk of coming down at the side of 
it, when one can easily get a strain or a 
sprain at the very least. 

Persevere in your training and do not 
give up even if you cannot acquire the 
style at once. It is often very difficult 
to learn to move the lower hand up to 
the higher one, and to turn the body 
properly. These two actions however, 
must be acquired if one wishes to clear 
any great heights. 

There is hardly any branch of athletics 
the technique of which has been so 
greatly developed during the last few 
years as the pole jump. Only ten years 
ago a jump of eleven feet was something 
magnificent, any one who could 
clear this height with certainty could 
enter for any championship event any- 
where. Nowadays there are not only 
men in America who clear this height, 
but there are jumpers from other 
countries who without any special diffi- 
culty clear twelve feet. 

The pole jump is, however, a very 
difficult branch of athletics. It demands 
a great all-round training, and strength 
of the whole body, both trunk and 
extremities. The pole jumper must also 
be able to think clearly and rapidly, and 
must have no little pluck. 
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THE PARSON’S TIP 


By JOHN SANDERSON 


“TuRN on your back! Keep quite 
still!’”? The words were rattled out 
peremptorily. The half-drowned youth 
obeyed with admirable promptitude. 
His thin, naked body lay white and lax, 
and almost motionless upon the yellow 
water. The Reverend John Widgewick, 
who now had him by the shoulder, strove 
desperately against the rushing current 
of the river which was high in spate. 
When he had heard the cry he had had 
time to discard his long clerical coat, 
but his remaining garments still impeded 
horribly. He began to doubt if he could 
do it. Gradually, however, his practised 
strokes were telling, and they slowly 
neared the bank. It was a fierce fight to 
the very end, when, at last, the swimmer 


snatching at the bough of a low willow 
dragged his human salvage to the bank. 
After a violent, breathless scramble they 
found themselves safe at last upon the 
vicarage grounds, of which the river 
formed the lower boundary. 

“Are you all right?” gasped the 


panting, dripping, clergyman, who, 
coatless and hatless, smeared with mud 
from head to foot, looked more like a 
discarded scarecrow than a gentleman of 
the cloth. 

“Aye,” said the youth, coolly sitting 
up and gazing at his dilapidated-looking 
rescuer with curiosity. “‘ Thank ye,’’ he 
added, after a pause. 

“Who are you?” inquired Mr. 
Widgewick, squelching the water from 
his trousers with both hands. “‘ You 
don’t know the river; you don’t belong 
to Selburgh, do you ?”’ 

“No,” said the youth. “‘ I come from 
Cowdenburn, near Cauldston — Lord 
Thirll’s; I thought I’d like a bathe. 
I’m in the stable,” he added, after a 
pause. ‘‘ You’re the right sort; I'll 
give you 


“No, no,” interrupted Mr. Widgewick, 
much embarrassed. ‘A mercy I 
happened to be here. But you must get 
into your clothes at once.” 

“They’re up there beyond the dyke. 
I’m all right,” he said, rising—‘‘ thanks 
to you. I was done for.”’ 

He held out his hand. ‘“‘ Thank ye 
again. I should have been badly 
missed,” he added, with quaint assur- 
ance. Then suddenly his expression 
changed. He lowered his voice, and 
looked round mysteriously. ‘‘ Look 
here,’ he said, in half a whisper, “ I’ll 
tell you something. Back St. Josaphat 
for the Selburgh Grand, mind that. 
Goodbye.”’ And with a meaning look he 
bolted off to find his clothes. His rescuer 
gazed after the lithe-limbed figure till it 
disappeared behind the hedge beyond the 
grounds. Thenhesmiled,andthensighed. 

“ Back St. Josaphat!’’ Of course the 
lad had no idea whom he was addressing. 
That was the name of some horse, no 
doubt. And yet St. Josaphat was a 
favourite saint of his, for the romantic 
story of the conversion of the Indian 
Prince Josaphat was really the story of 
Buddha who had thus strangely been 
canonized by Catholic Christendom—a 
quaint and yet significant event. They 
were all alike, these people, Mr. Widge- 
wick was thinking sadly, for them there 
was either racing or football: there was 
nothing else that seemed to matter 
seriously. 

He had been only a year at this North 
of England town, and already the dismal 
clouds of failure were gathering about his 
work. Life in the seclusion of a quiet 
cathedral close, with long and silent 
brooding on the mysteries of his calling, 
had yielded no preparation for the 
conquest of a parish such as this. There 
his own spirit had been refined, and had 
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put on strength and purpose ; yet never 
once had he touched the life or imagina- 
tion of the people of his charge. 

The truth was that ever since his 
arrival, the Rev. Mr. Widgewick had 
wandered about his own parish like an 
ethereal being strayed from another and 
a better world. He was practically all 
spirit, inhabiting alone a mystic plane 
of being. They on the other hand were 
simply normal human creatures. And 
between him and the sporting cloth- 
weaving inhabitants of Selburgh there 
had been formed no point of mutual 
contact of any kind. They were and 
remained outside each other’s worlds. 
He was regarded as a hopeless visionary. 
His enthusiasms were pooh-poohed, and 
his schemes of parochial regeneration 
treated with contemptuous indifference. 
Even stories about his absent-minded- 
ness had lost their pristine savour, and 
had ceased to amuse. His people had 
laughed in a kindly way at first when, 
for example, it was related that he had 
called to ask that elderly spinster, Miss 
Cogg, to send her children to the Sunday 
School; and again at the story of how, 
having set out by train to meet his 
bishop by appointment at a certain 
town, and having to change carriages at 
the junction, he had telegraphed to his 
housekeeper to say he had forgotten the 
name of the station he was bound for ; 
and how that excellent dry-witted 
woman had advised him to look at his 
railway ticket. 

“Puir man, he’s warld-like,”’ 
indeed summed up in pithy Scottish 
phrase, that good woman’s conception of 
his character. And this idea that he 
was not “ warld-like’’—not fitted to 
deal with this world of common sinful 
men and women—had really taken root 
all over his parish, and had finished by 
slightly exasperating those very people 
whom he longed with all his soul to 
help and understand. And even now, 
when he walked dripping to his abode, 
and subsequently handed over his 
soaking garments without a word of 
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adequate explanation to be hung before 
the kitchen fire, the managing lady who 
ruled his household had to be content 
with the belief that the ‘‘ meenister ”’ 
had somehow fallen into the river in a 
fit of common absentmindedness. It was 
characteristic of the man to say nothing 
about his exploit. But all that evening 
in his study he brocded sadly over the 
ruin of his lofty hopes. 

However, Mr Widgewick was a 
candidate for a vacancy on the then 
existing school board, and the following 
afternoon, which was Saturday, he set 
out to endeavour to enlist the sympathies 
of one of his parishioners, a former 
weaver, named Bell, whose influence in 
any election was reputed to be great, 
but who, on the other hand, had so far 
shown little inclination to assist 
his ministry or candidature. 

When he tapped at Bell’s door, how- 
ever, he was informed by the wife that 
Bell was not within. And when he had 
explained to her the nature of his 
mission, the door was closed upon him 
finally with the cold remark that she 
thought Bell was “‘a Glass man any- 
way, an’ Mr. Glass had seen him in the 
’.”’ Glass was his opponent, and 


mornin.’. 
Mr. Widgewick was walking mournfully 
away when he heard a voice in a 
malicious tone addressing him. 

““So we are to be opponents, I hear,” 
It was the very man himself. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Widgewick, firmly. 
““T mean to keep you out if I can.” A 
spirit of fight was rising in him, and come 
what would he was resolved to do his 
part, however unlikely of success his 
chances were. 

“Well, look out, that’s all I say. I’m 
not the kid-gloved kind. And it may 
save you trouble to know,” he added, 
meaningly. “‘ that you won’t get Bell to 
help you.” And with a wicked laugh he 
nodded and turned away. 

Mr. Widgewick walked on aimlessly, 
and as it was a glorious April day he 
sought the country, his mind still working 
on the problem of his duties. Glass was | 
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right, he thought bitterly. He had failed 
to keep in touch with mundane things, and 
with those average human interests he wa$ 
there to influence for good. He walked 
on for over an hour, and then suddenly 
he became aware that he had joined a 
little stream of straggling people all 
moving in the same direction as himself. 
And far ahead he heard the murmur of a 
crowd, and then a burst of cheering. It 
was the racecourse. A quick curiosity 
awoke within him. Never in his life had 
Mr. Widgewick been in such a place ; 
yet his parishioners were there. What 
was the secret of this universal passion 
which periodically seized the people 
whom he ought to understand ? He felt 
a sudden longing to go andsee. And that 
desire became quickly a_ resolve. 
Hastening his steps, alert now, and full 
of boyish eagerness, he hurried to the 
entrance of the course. 

When Mr. Widgewick had passed 
through the turnstile, and had reached 
the crowd, he stopped and gazed around 
him in some astonishment. There was 
something here beyond the scope of his 
experience. A strange, invisible wave 
of low but intense excitement seemed, 
as it were, to roll straight at him and 
envelope him from every side. The 
atmosphere appeared charged with some 
mysterious force. The faces of the men 
who stood in groups and crowds wore, 
to him, a look of visionless absorption. 
A race, he gathered, was just about to 
start. The excited cries of the book- 
makers seemed but the irrepressible and 
fierce expression of an unknown emotion 
shared by every being but himself. 
Never had he felt so stirred by the mere 
contact of his fellows. Yet he was 
touched as well. After the first shock 
had passed he realised that these men 
were changed—were living at a pitch of 
heightened feeling which transformed 
them from the folk he knew. The dull 
burdens of every day had fallen, for the 
moment, from their weary shoulders. 
Their drab existence was no more. 
These men were now alive. There came 
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a sudden movement ; the crowds lining 
the course bent forward and remained 
rigid as if enthralled. Then the spell 
seemed broken. Sporadic shouts broke 
out in all directions, swelling together 
into a mighty roar of ecstasy ; and then, 
amid the tumult, a thundering rush of 
gay-clad riders sped with a flash of 
dazzling colour through the crowd. 
Another race was over. 

Mr. Widgewick, whose pulse was 
beating violently, found himself brushed 
and hustled here and there amongst a 
breaking mass of men, whose contact 
somehow pleased him, and brought 
exhilaration to his blood. He felt him- 
self most unfamiliarly as one of them, 
for their excitement was infectious to a 
strange degree. 

As the crowd scattered he was greeted 
here and there with smiles which warmed 
his heart. For the first time since he 
came to Selburgh he seemed to be sharing 
something with others, and not merely 
seeking to give. He was a common man 
amongst his kind. It was fine. He 
wandered here and there, filled more 
and more with the fever of the crowd. 
Everywhere there was chatter, and 
movement, and emotion. 

“Now for the Selburgh Grand,” he 
heard someone say in a voice tense with 
excitement. Within a minute he heard 
the same words in exactly the same tone 


and accent. The Selburgh Grand! the 
Selburgh Grand! It was on every 
tongue. Already the crowd was 


beginning to feel the new tide of transport 
in its blood. The tension was growing 
again after the last discharge. The book- 
makers had begun to call the odds. 
Crescent II. was the name we heard most 
frequently, but there were others not far 
behind in popular esteem. 

“What race is this?” he asked a 
neighbour, whose eyes were apparently 
glued on some rows of boards erected 
between lofty posts, The man looked 
at him curiously. 

“ This,” he said at last, smiling 
broadly. ‘‘ Why, it’s the Selburgh Grand 
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Steeplechase, of course!’’ And the 
speaker turned and made a laughing 
remark to a friend beside him who 
glanced at Mr. Widgewick in an amused 
but friendly way. The Selburgh Grand 
Steeplechase! To Mr. Widgewick the 
name had somehow a familiar ring. 
He had heard that name somewhere, 
though where or how for the life of 
him he could not tell. He followed a 
stream of people moving towards an 
enclosure. And there for the first time 
he saw at close quarters a crowd of horses 
of the racing type. He was instantly 
attracted. A thrill of delight passed 
through him as he looked upon their 
shapely lines, the clean-cut limbs, the 
noble curve of gleaming flank and neck. 
With joy he marked their proud air of 
nervous power and perfect breeding. It 
was a revelation of natural beauty. 


“ That’s him—the nearest one—that’s 
Crescent II.,” cried a young lad, 
excitedly. 

“Go on!” said another voice, con- 
temptuously. “Crescent II. is over 
there.” 

“ That’s St. Josaphat,” said a third in 
a contemplative tone: “looks likely 
enough. What’s known of him ? Comes 
from Lord Thirll’s stable, don’t he?” 

“ Outsider,’ said the other, shortly. 


Mr. Widgewick started. He remem- 
bered now the words of yesterday. 
“Back St. Josaphat for the Selburgh 
Grand.” So this was the horse the lad 
had mentioned! At that moment the 
rider of the horse approached to mount. 
In a moment Mr. Widgewick recognised 
him. It was the very youth whom he 
had rescued from the river the previous 
day. Their eyes met for a second, but 
plainly he was not recognised. How 
could he be? Now he was a clergyman 
in broadcloth as unlike the shirt-slkeeved, 
mud-bespattered, dripping object of the 
day before as any man could look. But 
now a wave of pride arose in him. He 
felt as if he, too, had had a hand in this 
great adventure, upon the event of 


which all these people hung. The rider’s 
colours were mauve and gold—a dazzling 
combination. Somehow, he began to 
look upon them as his colours. The 
colours of the favourite, on the other 
hand, cerise and apple green, awoke no 
such feelings at all. They were gaudy 
colours, that was all, just like nearly all 
the rest. St. Josaphat’s had a strange 
radiance Mr. Widgewick could not 
understand. The horses now began to 
move out to the course, and the crowd 
dispersed to line the rails once more. 
The excitement had _ reached _its| 
highest mark, and Mr. Widgewick had 
failed to recognise that he himself was 
being carried away by the vast emotion 
of the crowd. In the paddock as he 
passed it the clergyman could see a 
general rise, a rigid grouping of the well- 
dressed, well-to-do, the butt of Glass’ 
deadly shafts of oratory. But all 
thoughts of Glass had vanished from his 
mind. With them, too, in their well- 
bred eagerness, he felt marvellously kin. 

One by one, in twos and threes, the 
horses were cantering gaily down the 
course to reach the starting point. Not 
one of them but bore beside its rider the 
hopes and fears of some amongst this 
swaying multitude. The voices of the 
bookmakers were getting more and more } 
emphatic. And now again the whispered 
words of yesterday came back to him. 
“Back St. Josaphat for the Selburgh 
Grand.”” How strange it was! When 
he had really heard these words the day 
before they had been utterly meaningless. 
How different now! Their tone of eager 
and authoritative earnestness had now 
acquired the force of an illumination—an 
injunction, too. He turned to watch 
another horse move down; it was 
Crescent II., and as it moved proudly 
past, a murmur of approval rolled with 
it all the way. Again he felt a thrill of 
deep and strange emotion. Behind it 
came another whose rider wore the 
mauve and gold—his colours now. No 
shouts received it. St. Josaphat was 
almost unknown. 
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The bookmakers now began a wild 
crescendo roar of offerings, which, while 
they conveyed no definite sense to Mr. 
Widgewick’s mind, had in them some- 
thing which intoxicated. ‘‘ Back St. 
Josaphat,” the words now sang in- 
sistently and hoarsely in his ears. 
Something in his nature never yet 
aroused had come to life with sudden 
vehemence, something which had been 
deeply dormant all his days. He wanted 
the horse to win—badly. The thought 
had now become real obsession. 


Behind Mr. Widgewick was a fat, blue- 
faced bookmaker, whose _ bellowings 
threatened apoplexy and sudden death 
at any moment. And almost before he 
knew what he was doing, Mr. Widgewick 
was saying hurriedly, “On St. 
Josaphat,”’ and offering three sovereigns 
and some silver to that astonished 
individual. The bellowing ceased for an 
instant or two. The blue-faced man 


looking rather alarmed, as he consulted 


in unintelligible tones with his colleague, 
who stood beside him with a bag. But 
quickly the money was accepted, a 
dirty ticket handed in return, and the 
bellowings recommenced if possible with 
greater ardour than before. 


“They’re off!’’ The cry rose like 
the deep muffled roar of an approaching 
tempest. Then for a time an intense 
silence reigned. Mr. Widgewick rushed 
to gain the rails, his heart thumping, and 
his blood rushing in a tumult. Alas, 
there seemed no hope of his seeing any- 
thing. The spot was not far from the 
winning post, a dense mass of men 
had gathered there, and seemed to shut 
out all prospect of a view. In vain he 
rushed and craned and leapt. It was no 
use. But just then he heard his name 
called, and looking round he saw standing 
perilously perched on the shafts of a 
wagonette someone who beckoned to 
him to come there. With a spring aided 
by a helping hand he stood beside his 
friendly rescuer, who placed a steadying 
arm around his waist. It was Bell. 


“That’s Big Bo leading,’ Bell 
breathed, eagerly, “‘ with Silver String 
beside him. That’s Crescent II. lying 
close behind. Hullo, who’s this coming 
up ?—an outsider—I don’t know him.” 

“It’s St. Josaphat!’”’ cried Mr. 
Widgewick, in a voice that quivered 
with excitement. 

“ That’s St. Josaphat ! So it is, you’re 
right,” cried Bell. ‘‘ Good Lord, what a 
stride he has! Big Bo’s down! Well 
over ! Crescent’s leading—no, Silver 
String! There are just four in it now. 
Well over all! There’s St. Josaphat 
creeping up again! But it’s Crescent! 
Crescent ! Crescent! shouted, 
ecstatically. 

“St. Josaphat !”’ shouted Mr. Widge- 
wick in a frenzy. And indeed St. 
Josaphat was taking the last fence in 
the same stride as the favourite, and was 
lasting nobly. With all the obstacles 
behind, the two horses raced neck to 
neck along the straight. 

“Crescent ! Crescent ! ”’ bellowed Bell. 

“St. Josaphat !’”’ shouted Mr. Widge- 
wick, deliriously. “It’s Josaphat ! 
Josaphat! Yes it is! Hurrah!” Mr. 
Widgewick bounded from his place in a 
frenzy of excitement. 

“You're right,” said Bell, soberly, as 
he descended stiffly trom his perch. 
“The favourite’s beat. I’ve lost.” 

Then the two men stared at each other 
in a bewildered way. Now it was all 
over, the strangeness.of their companion- 
ship came home to both of them. 

“ Well, I’m blowed ! ” said Bell, gazing 
at the pale flushed face and shining eyes 
of the recluse of the vicarage. 

Under his inquiring gaze poor Mr. 
Widgewick began suddenly to feel cold. 
His old accustomed self, too, came slowly 
back to life, and seemed, as it were, to 
join with Bell in his astonished con- 
templation of the unfamiliar person who 
had so unexpectedly usurped his body. 
Could this shouting, frenzied, gesticu- 
lating individual in clerical garb have 
been himself? He glanced round him 
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at the seething, rushing multitude in 
chilled dismay. Then he looked again at 
Bell confusedly and blushed. 

“It’s the first time I’ve been to a 
racecourse, Mr. Bell,’’ he said, hurriedly, 
“and I—I somehow forgot—that is to 
say, I didn’t realise—I wanted that horse 
to win and ’’—here he broke off ; he had 
suddenly remembered the existence of 
the blue-faced bookmaker and _ the 
transaction he had had with him. He 
had won money—won money by a bet— 
he, the Reverend John Widgewick of 
Selburgh ! 

“Mr. Bell,” he said, impulsively, “‘ I’ve 
done a dreadful thing. I—-I—you won't 
believe it—but I—there was a_ book- 
maker beside me and [——”’ 

‘“What !’’ exclaimed Bell, in a hoarse, 
ecstatic whisper. ‘‘ You had a bit on— 
on St. Josaphat! Why, man, the odds 
were twenty to one! Hurrah! Give me 
your hand. How much?” he added 
eagerly. 

“T don’t know,” said the parson, 
weakly. “I really don’t know, three 
pounds, I think—or more. I gave him 
what I had.” 

“Three pounds,’ repeated Bell in 
joyous tones. “‘Who with? Quick! 
who was he?” 

“Mr. Bell,” said Mr. Widgewick, 
beseechingly, “‘ I really can’t—I implore 
you.” 

“Quick, who was he?”’ said Bell, 
commandingly. 

‘‘ This man, here, beside us,” said Mr. 
Widgewick, most reluctantly. They 
both turned round at once. 

“Here?” said Bell, 
“Where ? ” 

Mr. Widgewick, too, was gazing 
blankly at the spot. The blue-faced 
bookmaker had vanished from the scene. 
A wave of unutterable relief came over 
him. 


inquiringly. 


““He isn’t there,” he said; “he’s 
gone.” 
“Welshed! by Jupiter,’ exclaimed 


Bell, furiously. ‘‘ But I'll find him, I’ll 
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get him, and I tell you I’ll break every 
bone 

“ Please, please, Mr. Bell, do listen to 
me,’ begged Mr. Widgewick. ‘“‘ You 
can’t think how thankful I am, and § 
implore you as a friend to hear what J 
have to say. I must explain to you.” 

Bell mastered himself sufficiently ta 
look attentive. 

Then Mr. Widgewick in modest} 
serious tones, poured forth his story of 
the rescue, and of the advice he had 
received by way of recompense, an 
finally of the strange excitement whic 
had seized him unaware. 

“It was just a madness,” he con 
cluded, miserably, “‘and now of course 
I must endure the penalty, that’s all 
whatever it may be.” 

“ Penalty !’’ exclaimed Bell. ‘‘ You 
leave it all to me, Ill see about the 
penalty.” | 

And so, feeling very much as if he hac 
been through the experience of an earth 
quake and a revolution rolled in one, 
the reverend gentleman departed to his 
lonely vicarage. A revolution certainly 
it proved to be, for the effect of the 
announcement was little less than 
magical. All the afternoon the tal 
enthusiastically spread by Bell, 


course, into the stables, 
paddock. Delighted laughter followed it J 
The New Parson became the hero of theg 
great race. The bet became historical 
and if the sterner Puritans of Selburg 
wagged their heads and groaned a little 
the effect of the adventure upon the new 
parson’s popularity amongst his flock 
was only equalled by that upon himself 
It made him a man amongst men who 
knew him. 

And as for his candidature for the 
School Board, Glass, in the face of Bell’s 
whole-hearted canvassing, soon found it 
wiser to withdraw before the nomination. 
For Bell declared admiringly to every, 
man he met, “‘ The new parson, he went 
racing and backed the winner. He’s a 
sportsman !” 
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A NORFOLK WHERRY ON THE WAVENEY 


WITH A MOTOR BOAT ON NORFOLK WATERWAYS 


BY M. ADELINE COOKE 


With Illustrations from Photographs by Payne Jennings 


WeE were inordinately proud of our 
motor boat because in a measure—I say 
advisedly in a measure—she was our 
own design. She had been our sailing 
gig for quite a period when the happy 
thought occurred to convert her into a 
motor launch, and the powers that be, 
smiling upon the idea, we proceeded to 
have it carried out. Accordingly she was 
covered in at the bows and a locker placed 
underneath, while a hood made of green 
waterproof canvas from our own design 
was affixed as a protection from the 
spray. The seats were altered and 
fixed amidships, and the wheel let into 


the cross seat. In the hinder part the 
engine—(2} to 3 horse power)—was put, 
a place cut for the shaft of the 
screw, and the screw put in. She could 
carry five or six persons, and we reckoned 
the speed would be about seven knots, 
some three to four gallons of petrol 
being required per 100 miles. 

We tried her new powers first of all 
up the charming and comparatively 
little known reaches of the Waveney 
above Beccles. The bridges prevent 
large craft proceeding further than the 
ancient town where the massive detached 
bell tower—more military in appearance 
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than ecclesiastic—frowns into the water. 
It is wonderful how few folk are to be 
found and therefore how far more 
delightful are these upper river stretches 
which are so Dutch in character. The 


course of the winding river is marked 
by rows of tall grey-green willows, and 
when we have left behind boat-houses 
and picturesque gardens sloping to the 
stream, we glide up a quiet waterway 
of which we seem to be sole denizens. 
How peaceful and remote it is, and how 


fringe against the sky of blue, from the 
mass of green a fire of gold suddenly 
blazes. Iris in their hundreds! Can we 
leave them? We make for the bank, 
plump, we are in amongst the reeds, and 
while we hold on to them, Carter, our 
engineer, who has been with us on the 
yacht for years and is quite a family 
servant, climbs over into their midst and | 
gathers an armful so large that the boat 
is decked with gold. 

Our trial trip is so successful that we 
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swiftly the current runs! The spray 
breaks over the boat so that we have 
to put up the hood. No one who is not 
acquainted with these Norfolk rivers can 
imagine how much they feel the force 
of the tide from the sea, nor, when the 
motor boat is tearing into the stiff breeze 
as we are doing at this minute, how 
strong is the current and how the water 
is broken up into miniature wavelets. 
Banks of sedge wave and rustle in the 
wind, tall brown bulrushes stand like a 


decide immediately on a lazy cruise, 
poking our way into dykes and channels 
of which the steam-yacht knows not, 
and being absolutely independent where 
we sleep or how we cater. There are 
the two of us and Cousin Mary—we shall 
share the steering—while the ever-useful 
Carter will drive the engine and do any 
odd jobs required of him. We know his 
few faults and his many virtues, and the 
happy knack he possesses of foraging for 
himself. Of course we must each evening 
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get to the vicinity of some riverside inn 
to seek sleeping accommodation, but 
that is not difficult, and as to luggage, 
sunbonnets and mackintoshes are the 
best and only essential raiment in a 
small motor launch in which one is 
usually more or less damp with the spray. 

Many are the white-sailed pleasure 
boats on the Waveney this morning. 
On either side as we leave Beccles the 
low fertile meadow land lies like a sea 
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Meanwhile Carter has been inviting 
sunstroke by gazing into the engine, 
oiler in hand. It appears there was 
something amiss—I do not pretend to 
understand what, and he is not com- 
municative—so we eat our lunch amid 
the sweet fragrance of flowering reeds 
and enjoy a siesta until he announces 
that all is in order, when away we go 
along the Waveney till the junction with 
the New Cut is reached and we anchor 
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of pink and gold from yellow iris and 
carnation campion, so that we shoot 
down an azure river fringed with mystic 
colour. Presently the odd beacon tower 
of Burgh St. Peter comes into sight, that 
useful little anchor we carry is re- 
quisitioned, and we land to see the 


church. There are Roman tiles built 
into it, and the quaint ivied tower of red 
brick mellowed by many centuries rises 
in tiers, one may say, with the beacon at 
the top. 


by an inviting bank. Oh, that our 
motor boat were sufficiently large for us 
to sleep in it, for the exigencies of finding 
and retiring to a hotel for the night are 
emphatically annoying when lazily 
watching the sailing yachts, the rowing 
boats, the huge-sailed wherries, some of 
them heavily laden and low in tne water, 
the murmuring reeds and the vast sweep 
of sky. 

Much 
pottering.” 


of next day is spent in 
One does not want to 
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be too strenuous afloat. A shepherd, 
quite one of the old-fashioned kind, 
comes by with his sheep, and we spend 
some time in that slow, somewhat 
laboured and yet entertaining conversa- 
tion that his kind affords. The sunburnt 


owner of a jolly little houseboat arrives 
to beg some milk for his late breakfast ; 
we run up the New Cut and watch the 
bridge being lifted for a steam yacht to 
go through, and the decidedly Dutch- 


hidden with a wealth of flowering elder, 
poppies scarlet as the blood spilt to 
defend the stronghold, a vast solitude 
with not a creature in sight ; at our feet 
the river, beyond it a marshland of 
brown, gold, and green dotted by lonely 
red-roofed farms, by tall windmills, by 
browsing cattle, already becoming in- 
distinct from the white mist creeping 
up from the sea. Beyond the silent 
expanse of Breydon water, silent in the 
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like method of acquiring the toll. 
Finally we pass beneath St. Olave’s 
Bridge and glide off towards Burgh 
Castle, anchor close to the disused 
cement works, and mount to the ruins 
where once the Romans held sway. It 
is a marvellous and somewhat eerie spot. 
Massive walls with the Roman string- 
course of red tiles enclose a huge area 
now, irony of fate, a turnip field, ruined 
towers, huge pieces of masonry half 


last rose of the afterglow burning over 
the mud flats, there is a glimpse of that 
wondertul city on the sand, Yarmouth, 
haunt of tourists, but also a marvellous 
bourne of narrow ways and ancient 
houses, crumbling walls and towers, 
seafaring life and vague mystery. Dusk 
has clad land and water in her soft 
mantle ere we descend the narrow path 
and wend along the marsh and up the 
lane to the pretty village of Burgh with } 
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its country inn, its oldtime church 
and its wondrous associations with 
St. Fursey. 

The’»vast sheet of Breydon water 
possesses so irresistible a fascination that 
even the artistic and other attractions of 
Yarmouth town fade before it. Carter 
departs to the busy haunt of men to 
procure material for some needful repair, 
so we have out the oars and leisurely row 
about the red-brown mud flats—where, I 


the sun beats hot and our limbs are 
cramped—for a small motor launch is 
not commodious—it is our habit to seek 
a downy bank of luxuriant grass and 
indulge in a siesta. Carter, who remains 
with the boat, presumably does the 
same—he would like to sleep all day I 
verily believe from the way he is always 
yawning, yet, oddly enough, however 
unexpectedly we come upon him he is 
invariably discovered crouched in what 
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‘am bound to own, we are more than 
once stranded. 

Then comes the day when we voyage 
up the Bure, passing the old north-west 
tower still keeping guard over the river, 
and glide away by many a windmill used 
for pumping the water off the marshes, 
and Dutch-looking farms. 

If Carter has a very manifest failing 
it is his inordinate craving for sleep. Not 
that I can blame him, for river life is 
certainly conducive to repose, and when 


‘must surely be a most uncomfortable 
attitude, spying into well-beloved 


motor. But on this occasion the 
sound slumber Carter really enjoys 
overwhelmed him, for when we 
return to the boat with an armful of 
flowers and a hungering desire for the 
tea basket—for we provide picnic lunch 
and tea, and breakfast and dine at the 
inn—nothing is to be perceived but the 
placid river, and after much wandering 
to and fro on the bank and vigorous 
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calling, it grows evident that the rope 
had become loosened—we had not used 
the anchor—and that the slumbering 
Carter and our motor boat had drifted 
down towards Breydon and the sea! It 
was impossible to determine whether he 
would be carried into some narrow 
channel and stick fast, or float on until 
collision with some yacht occurred and 
he awoke. 


moment that we happened upon a littie 
reedy backwater, and there drawn up 
with due regard for its somewhat crazy 
condition, was an eel-catcher’s funny 
little ark-like house-boat. There was 
no one to ask permission of, perhaps the 
eel-catcher was at some distance away 
watching his “ sett.’’ Gladly we stowed 
ourselves into the cramped and circum- 
scribed cabin, and the rain streamed 


HORNING 


We had to look to ourselves. Cousin 
Mary remembered seeing a_ board 
declaring the near proximity of an inn, 
so we set forth to find it. One does not 
realise the full treacherousness of the 
marshland until one tries to walk upon 
it. In places thick grass, in others miles 
of reeds deep in the water, no paths to 
mention, and numerous dykes very 
difficult to cross. A dense mist with 
drifting rain suddenly descended and 
obscured the entire surroundings. We 
were hopelessly lost. It was at this 
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down in torrents. It was still streaming, 
quite some time later — when an 
astonished, dripping face appeared at 
the entrance, and Cousin Mary roused 
herself from her semi-somnulent state 
to explain our presence. Our self- 
constituted host was a jolly old soul 
with kind blue eyes, and in his youth 
had had many an adventurous voyage 
of which we gradually led him on to tell 
us, though it was many years now since 
he had returned to the ways of his 
forefathers, to make his living on the 
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Broads eelcatching, reedcutting, and in 
divers other similar occupations. Then 
the storm drifted down the river and we 
listened to the strange sounds of river 
life at night as interpreted by our 
companion ; and at length a sunrise 
burst upon a sky suddenly suffused with 
rose, and sparkling as if myriad jewels 
flashed from it over the water. The 
yellow iris and bending reeds and creamy 
meadow-sweet glistened in its light, wet 
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nature and timely offices of some 
wherrymen he had been aroused from 
that deep slumber just in time to prevent 
a collision which might have had dire 
consequences. 

There are few places so sweetly pretty 
from the water as Stokesby. Acle 
Bridge, higher up, is not half so quaint, 
and indeed in our opinion quite ordinary, 
though there is a nice riverside inn 
which gives the appearance of being 
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and shining. Then our host took us by 
a wondrous way thick in wet grass, 


over reedy dykes and _lily-decked 
channels, and finally brought us to the 
inn we had so unsuccessfully sought, 
where we were able to despatch 
messengers and messages in search of 
the errant Carter. Towards evening he 
appeared, so contrite and crestfallen 
that it was impossible to blame him 
much, especially as through the good 


distinctly old. It is a favourite 
rendezvous for anglers and riverside 
folk generally. Here, too, is a provision 
boat, from which we _ thoughtlessly 
purchased before trudging up _ the 
hot mile to the village to see what 
household stores for luncheons and teas 
it could produce. The church is 
interesting with its round tower and a 
most unusual font, the figures on which 
still show traces of colouring. Quite a 
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number of yachts are at anchor here 
so we are in good company, and there 
is a pleasant spot close to the bridge 
which is a point of ’vantage to watch 
the huge-sailed wherries come slowly up 
the river to the staithe. ‘ Staithe”’ is 
the Norfolk equivalent for quay or 
landing place, a distinctive appellation 
in a district which contains so much 
which is characteristic and fascinating. 
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the post office, and the inn has a garden 
sweet with roses where tea is drunk. 
Much is there of quaint beauty around 
Ranworth, delightful meanderings along 
the marshes, a glimpse at South Walsham 
Broad and its village with two churches, 
or at least that is the impression taken 
away by the casual visitor on seeing the 
two buildings and ruined tower which 
still stands strong and sturdy by itself. 
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The staithe at Ranworth is the 
sweetest little place, quite quiet and 
remote, except when a horde of tourists 
descends upon it. The Broad is gained 
by a dyke and part of it—a part 
peculiarly charming with its waterlilies 
of gold and white and air of repose—is 
private. Piled on the staithe were a 
quantity of the reeds for which Ran- 
worth is famous, for reed cutting is 
quite an industry hereabouts, close by, 
a picturesque little cottage calls itself 
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And from Ranworth we go to visit 
St. Benet’s Abbey—or what is left of 
it—and row some little distance up the 
Thurne. I say row advisedly, for we 
suddenly discovered that the extra petrol 
tank was missing. Carter affirmed his 
innocence, almost with tears, and the 
situation was becoming strained when 
Cousin Mary happily remembered that 
she had lifted it out at our last halting 
place, for some reason wholly inexplicable, 
and had forgotten to replace it. So 


WITH A MOTOR BOAT ON NORFOLK WATERWAYS 


| Carter departed in quest. Ranworth is 
celebrated for its church, and its famous 
rood screen with the wonderful chapels 
on either side. It has also the most 
courteous of vicars, who appears to 
spend his time in showing visitors its 
many interesting features. 

Horning is a favourite place. Its 
picturesque red roofs cast the most 
charming reflections into the water, 
and the “Swan” with its river-side 
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into the stream, and sometimes fields of 
poppies blaze scarlet afar off behind the 
distant trees. All the joy of river life 
is ours ; the picturesque wherries, patient 
anglers, impatient motor-boats, snowy 
yachts, unpretentious sailing boats where 
sunburned folk unconcernedly lean over 
the side and wash the ever-useful teapot 
in the river. 

Hoveton Broad is private, but Salhouse 
Broad is very lovely, and there is a 


YACHT LEAVING 


lawn is an agreeable hotel at which to 
sojourn. Wide and lovely are the 
fascinating reaches of the Bure as we 
make our way steadily higher and higher, 
and many are the reedy dykes and cuts 
which we explore, the lily-decked 
channels where we espy herons and 
moorhens and other birds, or find the 
marshmen’s flat-bottomed boats moored 
in little recesses. Elder bushes riot on 
the banks, huge trees dip their branches 


WROXHAM BROAD 


charming waterway bright with rhodo- 
dendrons leading up to Salhouse Hall. 
Through a narrow channel there suddenly 
bursts upon us the grand expanse of 
Wroxham Broad, justly celebrated, and 
yet, I venture to think, not quite so 
fascinating as the smaller ones which 
seem instinct with an elusive charm 
missing in this foliage-hung lake. 

What a wonderful river this is! For 
now we gain the riverside gardens of the 
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Bure, in some respects more like a bit 
of Holland than our own country. 
There are lovely little velvet lawns flush 
with the water, flowers and shrubs, and 
about and behind them are waterways 
where craft are moored, or lily-decked 
lagoons with tall rushes and glimpses of 
pleasant residences beyond, or there are 
bungalows, and summer-, and boat-houses 
of all kinds, from elaborate ones of carved 
woodtosmallandunpretentious dwellings. 
Sunshine glints on grey-green willows, 
quivering reeds, golden iris, gorgeous 


flowers and blazing rhododendrons, 
snowy-sailed yachts and yachting folk ; 
and here we are at Wroxham, a lively 
enough scene with its well-known bridge, 
its anchored craft, its boats and boat- 
houses of all descriptions, its busy 
boating life. Here, too, perforce, our 
cruise comes to a sudden termination as 
a telegram from the “ Parents” is 
awaiting us to say that the Seagull has 
been lent to a friend, and that therefore 
the return of Carter and the motor launch 
is urgently required. 


THE BITTERN 


NEW SPORTING BIRDS 


THE EXPLOITATION OF EXISTING SPECIES AND POSSIBLE INTRODUCTION OF OTHERS 


BY FRANK BONNETT 


From the sportsman’s as well as from 
the naturalist’s point of view it is very 
greatly to be regretted that so many of 
the birds once common in this country 
should now be so rare that to all intents 
and purposes they may be regarded as 


extinct. For while many of these were 
useless as objects of sport, there were 
others, such as the bustard, the bittern, 
and the ruff, of which made, and would 
make again, a very valuable addition to 
the bag of the all-round shooting man. 
The bustard, of course, has long since 
been absolutely extinct, although at one 
time of day it was quite plentiful in many 
parts of the country, and up to the latter 
part of the eighteenth century there were 
still a few flocks of considerable size to 
be met with in the more isolated districts. 
The position of the ruff is much the same, 


but seeing that the bird has been known 
to breed in the eastern counties on one 
or two occasions within the past two or 
three years, it may be said that ruffs are 
not absolutely lost to us. Whether 
the return of this beautiful species means 
that it is once again anxious to make a 
determined attempt to establish itself in 
our midst can at present be only a 
matter of conjecture, but one fears that 
the bird will have little chance under 
the changed conditions that it must now 
encounter. The bittern, of course, is 
still met with now and again as a winter 
visitor, and one hears of one or two 
specimens being seen or shot in most 
seasons ; but although at least one case 
of nesting has recently been reported, it 
is hardly likely that the ‘ bittern’s 
boom,” once so familiar a sound in 
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marshy districts during the summer, 
will ever again be heard among us. 

More than one experiment towards 
the re-introduction of the bustard has 
been made in recent times, but so far 
no success has rewarded these praise- 
worthy efforts. It might be possible, 
perhaps, to achieve better results in this 
direction if attempts were made upon a 
larger scale, but the task of establishing 
any species so shy and retiring as this 


in re-establishing the bittern or the ruff 
and rather than attempt such seemingl 
impossible feats as these it would 
probably pay us far better to experiment 
in other directions where the chances of 
successful re-introduction seem moré 
likely. 

The grouse family, for example, would 
seem to provide a very promising fiel 
for experiment, beginning with thos¢ 
species which are already existent i 


BUSTARD 


in our now thickly-populated country 
would be one of the very greatest 


difficulty. The thing could only be 
accomplished by a combination of 
landowners who would agree to enclose 
a large tract of land for the purpose, and 
who would also be prepared to take 
active measures for the birds’ preserva- 
tion over a series of years. Equal, if not 
greater, difficulties would be experienced 


certain parts of this country. Perhap 
it would be more correct to say “ stil 
existent,” for there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that both the red and 
black grouse at one time enjoyed a far 
wider range than they do at present. 
As regards the latter we have plenty of 
evidence of their existence in various 
southern counties within comparatively 
recent times, though at the present time 
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the number of the birds in Southern 
England is so small that it may almost 
be regarded as a negligible quantity. 
It is not much more than fifty years ago 
that the last blackcock recorded in the 
south-eastern part of the country was 
killed in Kent, while there are still a few 
in the New Forest district of Hampshire. 
Further west blackgame are to be found 
in sparse numbers through several 
counties, but nowhere in the south are 
they now plentiful enough to be regarded 
as ordinary sporting birds. The 


particular has now been rendered un- 
inhabitable for them by reason of the 
progress of civilisation, there still remain 
here and there sufficiently large tracts 
of land to justify the hope that a series 
of carefully conducted experiments might 
lead to a considerable extension of the 
range at present affected by these two 
well-known and sporting members of the 
tetraonide. 

Taking the red grouse first as being 
the more important of the pair, it may 
be as well to give a few particulars 


BLACKGAME 


probability is that not more than two or 
three hundred years ago blackgame were 
to be met with in fair numbers in almost 
any part of the country where the 
surroundings were compatible with their 
mode of life ; and it is equally probable, 
if not certain, that red grouse were also 
far more widely distributed than they 
have been within the memory of the 
last two or three generations of sports- 
men. And although much of the country 
that to all appearances would have suited 
| either one or other of these birds in every 
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concerning the small experiments with 
this bird which have already been under- 
taken in the hope of establishing it in 
such parts as it has not seen fit to occupy 
of its own accord—at any rate within 
recent times. That these experiments 
have not been very successful must at 
once be admitted, but by looking into 
them we may perhaps be able to lay our 
hand on the cause or causes of failure, 
and so learn a lesson which would be 
useful. Possibly the best-known grouse 
experiment ever undertaken was that 
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instituted in the year 1879 by the late 
King Edward, when Prince of Wales. 
His Royal Highness had fourteen pairs 
of the birds brought from Aberdeenshire, 
and these were turned out early in the 
year on the moorland part of the 
Sandringham estate. The result of the 
experiment was looked forward to with 
considerable interest by many, and 
much diversity of opinion as to the 
chances of success prevailed. 

The circumstance most in favour of the 
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have been selected for such an attempt, 
though no-one was to know that before- 
hand. The summer was hopelessly wet, 
and when grouse were doing so badly 
in many of their most favourable haunts 
it was hardly any wonder that these 
strangers in a strange land should have 
made a mess of their affairs. Yet at 
least two of these fourteen pairs did 
contrive to bring off a brood, the young 
birds of each lot being seen by the 
keepers for some little time after 


RED GROUSE 


venture was that the Sandringham moor- 
land lay almost on a parallel with the 
grouse districts of Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire, and it seemed that the 
ground was sufficiently hilly and exten- 
sive for the birds to make themselves 
at home. And no doubt they, or some 
of them, would have done so had they 
been given a real chance, but it was not 
to be. To begin with, the season of 1879, 
as many will remember, was one of the 
very worst, as it happened, that could 


hatching. One brood perished compara- 
tively early in its career owing to the 
bad weather, but the fate of the other 
was never satisfactorily decided. It 
existed for some considerable time, 
though a dwindling of its numbers was 
noticed, and it was believed that the 
few birds which survived to the latter 
part of the breeding season were the 
victims of foul play. More probably, 
perhaps, they were destroyed by vermin ; 
but at any rate they disappeared, and as} 
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far as one can discover no further young 
ones were seen. The old birds also 
vanished. 

In looking back at this interesting 
experiment it is not hard to suggest a 
cause of failure other than the state of 
the season in that particular year. It 
would surely have been better to have 
introduced grouse from some moor rather 
nearer home than Aberdeenshire ; for to 
bring birds so far south and to turn them 
out straightway in country so 


the best seasons and in the most suitable 
districts the mortality among grouse is 
invariably considerable—if it were other- 
wise the increase in some years would be 
prodigious and the ground unable to 
support the number of birds raised 
upon it. It is not easy to arrive at an 
estimate as to how many of the young 
grouse hatched every year perish before 
the beginning of the shooting season, 
but one would probably not be far 
wrong in suggesting that very often 


PTARMIGAN 


different from their own seems to have 
been giving them but a very poor chance 
of becoming acclimatised to their new 
surroundings. It is probable that the 
birds would have done far better had 
they been natives of Staffordshire, Derby- 
shire, or even Yorkshire, for in that case 
there would have been no violent change 
of conditions to endure. Further, it may 
be pointed out that even had the season 
been favourable, the experiment was 
really of too limited a nature to produce 
much result. We know that even in 


quite fifty per cent. of the hatchings fail 
to materialise for the benefit of the 
gunner. And if this happens on the best 
moors and in the best seasons, what is 
likely to happen in the case of birds 
introduced for breeding to an entirely 


strange district? Under the best of 
conditions the number of birds hatched 
from these fourteen pairs—supposing all 
had mated, which is extremely improb- 
able—would have been no more than 
eighty to a hundred, and it is pretty 
certain that this number would have 
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been reduced by fifty to seventy-five per 
cent. before the shooting season came in. 

hey would be exposed to all kinds of 
matural and unnatural dangers, and the 
Survivors would be so few that they 
would be very easily over-looked, so 
that false impressions might be created. 
During the following winter the surviving 
birds would certainly be still further 
reduced in number, so that by the 
time the next breeding season came 
round there would be insufficient choice 
of birds for mating purposes. Grouse 


adopted in Scotland by Mr. W. A. 
Nicholson, who succeeded in rearing 
fourteen grouse from twenty-four eggs 
at his first attempt, and at the second 
secured forty chicks from forty-two eggs, 
the whole of the birds being brought to 
maturity without difficulty. A full 


description of these latter experiments 
will be found in Carnegie’s ‘‘ Practical 
Game-Preserving,” and there is no doubt 
that the subject of bringing up grouse 
by hand deserves more attention than 
it has received up to the present. So far 


WILLOW GROUSE CHANGING PLUMAGE 
Photcgraph by Oxley, Grabham 


will not mate indiscriminately, and that 
is another reason for the conduct of 
experiments of this kind on a large scale 
before they can be denounced as failures. 
Ample provision must be made for 
accidents and misfortunes of all kinds, 
and a still further margin has to be 
allowed for a certain proportion of the 
birds failing to pair at all. 

A more successful experiment is said 
to have been conducted in Suffolk some 
years ago, but in this case instead of 
importing adult birds, hand-rearing was 
resorted to. A similar method was 


as we know the French system of game- 
rearing, as applied to partridges, has not 
yet been tried with grouse, but there 
seems to be no reason why it should not 
be as successful with the latter bird as 
with the former. 

As to the re-establishment of the black 
grouse in suitable parts of the kingdom 
little need be said, for the methods just 
referred to as being applicable to its red 
cousin should prove equally successful 
here. But ordinary turning down is 
likely to lead to even better results in 
the case of blackgame, seeing that the 
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latter species is polygamous, and a larger 
proportion of the birds introduced might 
therefore be relied upon to mate and 
breed. By careful preservation combined 
with the killing off of the old males and 
the turning down of fresh young stock the 
head of blackgame on many a Scottish 
moor has been sensibly increased, and a 
pursuance of the same methods, when 
once a stock had been founded, would 
probably have equally good results in the 
south of England in any district where a 
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species of grouse entirely unknown t¢ 
this country, it may be suggested that 
the pinnated grouse, or “ prairie hen,’} 
of the United States is as likely a bird 
as could be found for introduction td 
our gameless moorlands. The bird ig 

very hardy ; while it prefers wild andq 
desolate places, it is by no means avers 
to cultivated surroundings, and whe 

driven to do so by force of circumstance 
appears to have no objection to fre 
quenting districts that are more or les 


WILLOW GROUSE 
Photograph by Oxley, Grabham 


sufficiently extensive range of ground 
could be secured. Blackgame are not 
nearly so fastidious in their requirements 
as the red species, and there seems to 
be little doubt that they might be 
successfully established or re-established 
in those places where experiments with 
the red grouse have failed, as for example 
in the Hindhead and Bagshot districts 
of Surrey and on the Devonshire and 
Cornish moorlands. 

To turn our attention, however, to a 


populated by mankind. The pinnated 
grouse would therefore seem to offer < 
great opportunity for experiment, and 
one imagines that there would be nda 
great difficulty in obtaining a stock o 
the birds from the plains of America ove! 
which they range so extensively. 

It is quite unlikely that the sand 
grouse will ever be established as 
permanent resident in this country 
but from the fact that it has frequent] 
visited us in the summer and remained 
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until late in the autumn, it seems that 
the bird might be exploited to some 
extent for the benefit of the gunner. 
This sand-grouse is a_ resident of 
Northern Asia, but in some years there 
is a large migration westwards, upon 
which occasions the birds have nested 
freely in many parts of Europe. Many 
species of sand-grouse have been kept 
in captivity with success, and it is 
probable that if imported birds could 


amount of mortality before the reason 
of migration began. Birds that 
had actually been bred here would 
probably be more hardy than chance 
migrants such as we have had here only © 
up to the present, but whether this 
proved to be the case or not, any birds 
that might be forthcoming would afford 
sport. The mere fact that a special law 
was passed for the protection of sand- 
grouse when they first made their 


TURKEYS AT THE COVERT SIDE. 


THESE BIRDS, 


WHICH WERE REARED UNDER SEMI-WILD 


CONDITIONS, SEEM TO BE CONTEMPLATING AN ESCAPE TO THE WOODS 
Photograph by C, Reid, Wishaw 


be obtained early in the year and 
turned out in the spring they would 
breed here. The coveys thus produced 
| would in that event afford sport up to 
the time of the autumnal migration, 
which so far as our experience of the 
species goes, is not completed until 
late in the autumn. 

The birds which have come here from 
time to time have made themselves quite 
at home in sandy districts, though in wet 
autumns there has been a considerable 


appearance in this country goes to prove 
that the possibility of their becoming 
established here as a summer-residing 
species was considered by no means 
remote. As things stand at present 
sand-grouse may not be killed in England 
at any season of the year, but if serious 
attempts were made to produce the 
birds for purposes of sport this embargo 
would doubtless be removed. The 
sand-grouse is a very sporting as well 
as a most handsome bird, and except 
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that its season would be necessarily a 
short one, would be as well worth the 
trouble of introducing or breeding 
annually for sport as the pheasant or 
the partridge or any other species of 
game-bird. 

The willow grouse, or riper, as most 
shooting men will remember, was in- 
troduced to Scotland from Norway a few 
seasons back, though opinions still differ 
as to whether the step was a wise one 
so far as the well-being of the red grouse 


under such circumstances as those just 
suggested. In most respects the willow 
grouse is very similar to our own 
indigenous bird; but it prefers something 
more elaborate in the way of cover than 
that which is to be found on the open 
moor. Birch and willow scrub are 
especially affected by the riper, and it 
it probable that in any part where this 
sort of cover could be provided, the birds 
would do well. Unlike the red-grouse, 


the riper is fond of roosting in trees, and 


GUINEA FOWLS IN 


DURANCE VILE. 


HOW MUCH MORE HAPPY AND USEFUL THE BIRDS WOULD BE IN COVERT 
Photograph by C. Reid, Wishaw 


is concerned. The two species are very 
closely allied, and interbreeding, one 
believes, takes place ; but whether that 
may be regarded as a drawback or an 
advantage from the British gunner’s 
point of view, remains to be seen. At 
any rate there could be no objection to 
the introduction of the riper upon any 
moor where our own grouse do badly or 
where they refuse to take up their abode. 
One believes that the riper has never been 
tried on any of the English moors, but 
the experiment might be worth making 


frequently perches upon them in the 
day time, its food consisting largely of 
the young shoots. 

The question of acclimatisation 
should not be a very difficult one to 
overcome in the case of the willow 
grouse—indeed, there appears to have 
been no trouble in this respect in the 
Scottish experiment mentioned above. 
All things considered, it is somewhat sur- 
prising that so little has been done up 
to the present towards exploiting the 
willow grouse in this country. The bird 
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is not, we believe, so plentiful in 
Norway as it used to be, but it must still 
be possible to obtain some without any 
very great difficulty, and seeing that 
they have but a little way to come, there 
would be no great risk attaching to the 
process of importation. 

Both turkeys and guinea fowls are 
regarded as sporting birds in their native 
lands, but nothing has ever been 
attempted with the former in this 
country so far as the writer is aware, 
and only very half-hearted experiments 
have been made with the latter. But 
there is at least one case on record of 
the turkey having been made to do 
service on behalf of the gunner, though 
the whole thing came about quite 
accidentally. Some few years ago a 
large flock of turkeys which were being 
reared for Christmas on a Hampshire 
farm took fright and ran off into a covert 
about half-a-mile from the farm. And 
there, despite all the efforts of their 
owner to make them return, the birds 
decided to stay, the food they could 
discover for themselves, supplemented by 
a certain amount of “ feed’’ put down 
for the pheasants, apparently being quite 
sufficient to meet their requirements. 
With some difficulty a few of them 
were captured, but the greater part 
became quite wild and _ took to 
roosting in the trees like pheasants. At 
length, with the consent of the farmer, 
it was agreed that any of the turkeys 
that could be found should be shot, and 
accordingly the wood was beaten out 
for a mixed bag of pheasants and turkeys. 
To the surprise of the party many of the 
latter birds flew well and afforded very 
sporting shots, and for some time after- 
wards the possibilities of the turkey as 
a sporting bird were freely discussed in 
the neighbourhood. Our domesticated 
turkey is simply a descendant of the 
Mexican species, and there seems to be 
no reason why if it were turned down in 
covert like the hand-reared pheasant, 
after being reared under the most 
natural conditions possible, it should not 
take its place in our list of sporting birds. 
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The progeny of birds imported direct 
from their native land would doubtless 
do better still, when once the difficulty 
of acclimatisation was overcome. 

The guinea-fowl in its natural state 
inhabits wooded districts and does not 
afford a great amount of sport for two 
reasons. In the first place the birds are 
very difficult to flush, though this trouble 
can be overcome by using dogs trained 
for the purpose of finding them. 
Secondly, when a guinea-fowl rises in 
its native forest, the first thing it tries 
to do is to fly up into the nearest tree, 
where it is very often difficult to see it 
and practically impossible to dislodge it. 
The same tendency to perch in trees has 
been noticed in this country: but one 
supposes that if the birds were reared in 
the open and turned down only in short 
coppice where trees were few and far 
between they would have no choice but 
to fly when they were flushed. At any 
rate, in an English covert guinea-fowl 
shooting with a small-bore rifle would 
provide a novel and interesting form of 
sport—the birds, in fact, might be 
bagged in exactly the same fashion as 
capercailzie, and would no doubt become 
just as wild as the latter if a breed of 
them were established in the natural 
state. Both turkeys and guinea-fowls 
are good mothers, and would doubtless 
hatch and rear their young under natural 
conditions in this country were they 
given the chance and adequately pro- 
tected against vermin. 

We do not suggest that any of these 
proposed experiments with new sporting 
birds could be carried out without a 
good deal of trouble and expense, but 
we feel that if only a small part of the 
time and money expended annually upon 
the pheasant were devoted to one or 
other of the birds, new or otherwise, 
mentioned above, we might soon be 
enjoying in this country a far greater 
variety of sport than is at present 
obtainable, and further, that many acres 
of forest, woodland, and moor might be 
made to yield a far better return to the 
gunner than they have ever done before. 
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BY A. H. 


In one of the little rows which relieve 
the monotony of life on the Indian 
Frontier, a man in my Company was 
bowled over, and, trying to get him 
under cover, I was rather badly hit, and 
had to be invalided home, on six months’ 
leave. 

The big medicine-man in Harley Street 
whom I consulted would not commit 
himself to any very decided opinion. 
“Yours is not a case for medicine,”’ he 
said. “‘We must place you under the 
care of that eminent general practitioner, 
Dame Nature; she can do more for 
you than all the College of Physicians 
or Surgeons put together. Live as much 
as possible in the open air, and come 
and see me again in a couple of months’. 
time.” 

An old friend, whom I had met on 
board the P. & O. boat coming home, 
had pressed me to go to Norway with 
him for a month’s salmon fishing; so 
I now wrote to accept the invitation. 

When all my arrangements had been 
made I had still a week to spare, so 
determined to spend it on Pineborough 
Forest, where most of my holidays had 
been passed when I was at Wellington 
and Sandhurst. The uncle with whom 
I used to stay in those days, was dead, 
but, though I now knew no-one in the 
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neighbourhood I thought I should like 
to see the old place again, while in the 
splendid air of the forest my doctor’s 
Lady-Understudy could be daily 
consulted. 

So down I went on a Saturday after- 
noon. 


Everywhere I found that the 
demon builder had worked his wicked 


will on the quiet country side. Chapel 
Lane, climbing steeply from the little 
village of Woodleigh to the forest, used 
to hold only the tumble-down shanty of 
a gipsy squatter; now its breadth of 
golden Sussex gravel—which in wet 
weather becomes like anyone else’s clay 
—was fringed with villa-cottages, and 
around the recently-formed golf links 
many new houses stood comfortably, if 
a little nakedly, in their brand new 
“ policies.” 

On my return to town, feeling ever so 
much better for my short visit, it 
occurred to me that I should like to join 
the local golf club. So I wrote, 
presenting Captain A. Barton’s compli- 
ments to the Honorary Secretary, and 
asking what steps were necessary. I 
added that, although personally un- 
acquainted with any member to propose 
me, my name was not unknown in the 
neighbourhood, where members of my 
family used to reside. The reply was 
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rather daunting. The Honorary 
Secretary begged to acquaint Captain 
Barton that his application could not 
be entertained. That I could under- 
stand: probably the club was full, as 
I believe all self-respecting golf clubs 
are, but the meaning of the concluding 
words of this rather curt note was 
neither plain nor palatable. 

“Captain Barton’s reputation,” it 
went on to say, “‘is well known to the 
committee, but his family were much 
respected in the neighbourhood.” 

“Why ‘but’?” I asked myself. 
“Was it a grammatical blunder, or 
what 

However, there was no time for 
inquiry or investigation, as next day I 
had to pack myself and my belongings 
into the boat-special at King’s Cross, 
and, arriving at Hull, went on board 
the S.S. Salmo, bound for Trondhjem. 
A short run thence by train brought me 
to H——, a little wayside station close 
to our—the lowest—beat on the S 
river. 

For the first ten days, our luck was 
bad. A lot of rain had fallen, making 
the river several feet too high and 
practically unfishable. One day, at the 
end of that period, the rest of the party 
having gone on to Trondhjem, for 
something to do, I went down to try 
the insinuating prawn or worm in a 
pool near the road which was partly 
fishable from some steep rocks over- 
hanging it. Having rigged up what is 
known in America as the ‘‘ Connecticut 
Fairy,” a big bare hook with a bunch 
of worms depending thereupon, I climbed 
with difficulty, for I was still as weak as 
a rat, down the rocks, but slipped 
halfway, and went sliding down towards 
the river, into which it looked as if I 
was fated not only to cast my “ Fairy,” 
but my much more solid self as well. 
| During my descent, however, I managed 
to lay hold of the stump of a tree with 
my right hand, my left being encumbered 
with the rod, and held on as well as I 
could. There was no purchase for my 
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feet, so things looked rather black, for 
I quite realised that in a very few 
moments my hold would go—and so 
should I. 

Just as it was borne in on me that I 
must leave the rod to its fate and use 
both hands to escape what threatened 
to be mine, a shout, above the riot of 
the river, reached me; my rod was 
taken from me from behind, and a stout 
stick placed in my left hand, at which 
my rescuer lustily hauled, and, between 
us, I regained my foothold. 

“Thank you, sir, that was devilishly 
well done, and just in time,’’ I exclaimed, 
turning round to find, to my amazement, 
a girl looking down upon me with 
solemn eyes. 

“You were in a horrid fix,’’ she said. 
“TI was riding past on my bicycle, and 
saw you slip ’’—she shuddered, slightly— 
“and thought you were gone.” 

Now, I am ashamed to say that I was 
not at that moment thinking of her, or 
anything else, but was struggling against 
a horrible sensation of faintness which 
had overtaken me. “I am very sorry,” 
I murmured, apologetically, “I am not 
very fit, and——’”’ then she, the river, 
and all the world faded away. 

When I recovered consciousness, my 
companion was pouring some brandy 
down my throat out of my own flask. 
“ Don’t speak,” she said, ‘‘ just lie down, 
and you'll be soon all right. I'll go 
and look after your rod.” 

I appreciated her tact in leaving me, 
but, bad as I felt, inwardly groaned, for 
I knew in my bones that she would 
strongly disapprove of the ‘‘ Connecticut 
Fairy.” She did. She refused to touch 
the ‘‘ nasty things,’ and though I tried 
to excuse myself on the score of the 
condition of the river, and urged that 
we wanted something to eat—which 
wasn’t true—she would not make peace. 
Even when she helped me up the rocks 
which she did quite tenderly, it was only 
done as it were under a flag of Truce- 
However, ultimately, when she packed 
me into an empty cariole which happened 
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to be passing, she shook hands, and 
reciprocated my wish that we might 
some day meet again. 

She had, it appeared, just arrived in 
Norway, with some friends, on a fort- 
night’s bicycling tour, and had ridden 
into H——., to get their letters. She 
said her name was Lesley. When I told 
her mine, a curious thing happened. 

“Captain Barton,” she exclaimed, 
“you can’t be—oh, no! you can’t be 
the Captain Barton who used to live 
at Pineborough ? ” 

“T used to be at Pineborough once,” 
I replied, “‘ but——’”’ 

She gave me no time for turther 
explanation, but, without vouchsafing 
me another work or look, mounted her 
bicycle and rode off. I stood aghast. 
My mind reverted instantly to the very 
equivocal expression which I have quoted 
from the letter of the golf club secretary. 
To be perfectly honest, I fondly fancied 
that my name carried anything but 
disrepute; but twice—by different people, 
but both times in. connection with 
Pineborough—it had been received with 
conspicuous disfavour. However, I tried 
to put the whole thing out of my mind, 
and to enjoy myself. I was in excellent 
quarters; the weather improved, and 
with it the fishing. The year was at its 
prime; the fields, ripe for the hay- 
harvest, were carpeted with harebells, 
pansies, marguerites, and deep blue 
vetches in profusion, with here and there 
an unsuspected cluster of wild lilies of 
the valley, while the air was fragrant 
with the scent of the meadowsweet and 
clover. J was among old friends and 
keen sportsmen. We fished morning and 
evening, finishing, when the days were 
bright, about ten o’clock, with the sun 
setting over Trondhjem Fiord in a 
saffron sky, and casting the reflection of 
a deeper red upon the rocks across the 
valley. By the time a frugal meal was 
dispatched and our modest rubber 
finished, the sun was up again—the 
short night was over, and another long 
summer’s day had dawned. It was an 
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ideal time for me after a spell of 
foreign service ; I was growing stronger 
every day and putting on weight at a 
somewhat alarming rate. But I fretted 
to be home ; I made all sorts of excuses 
to my host and to myself; the air of 
the valley was rather enervating—I had 
a lot of business to do in London, etc., etc. 
—every reason but the true one, that I 
must see my unknown rescuer again. 

After vainly combating what I acknow- 
ledged to myself was a_ sentimental 
weakness, I came home. . 

It occurred to me that by probing the 
mystery attending my candidature for 
the Pineborough Golf Club, I should put 
myself in the way of solving the other 
problem ; how could I meet Miss Lesley 
again, and how find out why the mention 
of my miserable name had such an 
untoward effect upon her? So down I 
went to  Pineborough. On the 
platform of the little station I found 
myself face to face with Jack Gorton, 
who was in the eleven with me at school. 
He had got into my train at an inter- 
mediate station, and said that he was 
going to stay with some relatives in the 
neighbourhood. I easily induced him to 
lunch with me at the inn, have a palaver, 
and go on to his people afterwards, and 
was soon in the middle of my story, to 
which he listened with silent laughter. 

I confess that I was a little nettled ; 
“No doubt it strikes you as very funny, 
old fellow,” I said, “‘ but I confess the 
situation does not present its comic side 
to me. Moreover, what the deuce does 
it mean?” 

“T wonder !’’ he said, and seemed to 
dismiss the subject, steering the con- 
versation into that most fascinating of 
all channels—Old-Boy shop. 

When presently he got up to depart, 
he asked, “‘ Didn’t an uncle of yours 
live at the top of the Wall Hill years 
ago?” 

“ Yes,”’ I replied, “‘ at Beacon House.”’ 

““ Ah,” he said, “‘ I thought I remem- 
bered. Curiously enough, my uncle, 
Sir Charles Seton, lives there now, and | 
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it is with him I am going to stay. Why 
not walk up the hill with me? I can 
send my bag round in the dog-cart. I'll 
introduce you to the Setons, and we’ll 
see if they can suggest some explanation 
of the antagonistic attitude which your 
rescuer, as well as the golf club secretary 
here, seems to have displayed towards 
you. I know the latter slightly. Bob 
isn’t half a bad sort.” 

I agreed after some hesitation, but 
warned Jack that if we met the said 
Bob, and he proved to be as insolent as 
his letter, I’d wring his infernal young 
neck. 

“All right,’ laughed Jack, “and 
serve Bob jolly well right.” 

Having climbed the steep hill—well 
deserving its name—it seemed quite 
natural to turn in by the well-known 
wicket-gate, past the coachman’s cottage, 
up the garden path, and into the familiar 
house. Jack left me alone in what used 
in my day to be called the schoolroom, 


close by the garden door, which opened 
presently with a clatter, and in bounced 
a small girl with a half-friendly, half- 
frightened little face hidden in a mass 


of golden hair. After much inspection 
she allowed herself to be lured to my 
side, and we were soon fast friends. 

oo’s name Adam ?”’ she asked, 
when she was settled on my knee. 

“No, dear,” I replied, “‘ why ? ”’ 

She looked surprised, ‘“‘ Uncle Charlie 
told us it was. I wondered if oo 
was related to old Adam—ever-so-old- 
Adam ?”’ 

‘* Well,” I answered, ‘‘ as a matter of 
fact I am distantly connected with him ; 
he had a large family, you know. And 
what might your name be? ” 

‘* Kistabelmadeline,’’ she answered, as 
if it was all one word. 

“Whew,” I whistled, that’s much 
too long for week-days; we'll keep it 
for wet Sundays, when there’s very little 
to do. I shall call you Midge.” 

“ All ’ight,” she replied, with lofty 
unconcern, “‘ J don’t tare,” then, rubbing 
her cheek on my rough sleeve, she 


murmured, contentedly, ‘‘ Oo’s rather a 
nice bear.” 

“Bear, Midge,” I exclaimed, “‘ why 
bear ? ” 

““’Cos Bob said 00 was.” 

“Oh, did he,” said I wrathfully to 
myself, “‘ the infernal young Just 
at that moment the door behind us must 
have opened without my hearing it, for 
before I knew we were not alone, Jack 
Gorton said in my ear, “‘ Barton, let me 
introduce you to my cousin, Bob Lesley, 
the Honorary Secretary of the Golf Club 
here.” 

I turned round as if I was shot, to find 
my Norwegian friend and_ rescuer 
standing by his side, with friendly, frank 
eyes, holding out her hand! 

“You'd better be careful, Bob,” said 
Jack, grinning from ear to ear, ‘he 
swore, coming up the hill, that if you 
did, or didn’t do, something or other, 
he’d wring your something young neck. 
And he would in a minute, for, as you 
can see’ (I expect I was looking like a 
stuck pig) “‘ he is a terribly fierce fellow ; 
but, whatever he is, he is not his precious 
cousin, Captain (as he calls himself) 
Adam Barton. This is Captain Arthur 
Barton, V.C.”’ (he needn’t have shoved 
that in) ‘ of the Sikh Cavalry. In fact,” 
he added, irreverently, ‘“‘he is Judas, 
but not Iscariot.’’ 

“Oh, Captain Barton,” cried Miss 
Lesley, blushing furiously, “‘can you 
ever forgive me for making such a stupid 


mistake : 

think,” I replied, “we may cry 
quits, Miss Lesley ; we all make slips, 
and you’ve already corrected rather an 
awkward one of mine. I must, however, 
say in my defence that I could not have 
guessed the sex of Bob Lesley, the 
Secretary of the Golf Club, or the 
identity of that official with yourself.” 

‘The name is Uncle Charlie’s fault,” 
she laughed; ‘“‘ the usurpation of such 
a masculine office is my own. There 
was really no one else, and I keep them 
in great order, don’t I, Jack ?”’ 
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“T can quite believe it,” I said 
demurely. 

The confusion between me and my 
precious cousin Adam, whom I had not 
seen or thought of for years 
can be explained in a few words. In 
addition to the similarity of our initials 
and ranks, though he was as much 
entitled to be dubbed Captain as I had 
to be called Cardinal, there was another 
point of likeness. He went to school 
some year and a half.before I did, and 
when I followed I found him generally 
known as “the Bear.” I think the 
nickname arose from an_ observation 
made by one of the many victims of 
his craft and chicanery, who knew 
his Kipling: ‘‘ The more helplessly 
affectionate the brute is,” this particular 
dupe is reported to have said, “ the 
more certain he is to do you in the eye.” 
I was soon called the “ Big Bear,” not, 
I hope, for similar reasons, but because, 
though I was Barton Mi., I was big and 
strong for my age. 


Sir Charles Seton knew my cousin and 


his nickname, but not me, or mine. So, 
when he chanced to hear at the club that 
Bear Barton (meaning me) had “ come 
home,” he jumped to the conclusion 
that Adam whohad “left his 
country for his country’s good,” had, 
like many such patriots, returned to 
the scenes of his former triumphs, and 
my unfortunate letter with regard to 
the golf club completed the confusion. 
My cousin had earned Bob’s special 
loathing for sufficent reasons, but him 
she had never seen in the flesh. 

Sir Charles would not hear of my 
lodging at the inn, but at once sent down 
for my traps, and I soon found myself 
installed in the room which had been 
called mine when I was a boy, and 
enjoying perhaps the happiest days of 
my hitherto somewhat lonely life. 

Although the golf, tennis, and bicycling 
I now enjoyed in that splendid air did 
wonders for me, I soon suspected that 
all idea of going back to India must be 
abandoned. My second visit to Harley 
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Street confirmed my fears. Dr. S., whose 
keen eyes behind his pince-nez seemed 
to look me through and _ through, 
expressed the decided opinion that it 
was out of the question. 

I told Sir Charles of the adverse 
verdict, and said I must bring my visit 
to an end, and look about for something 
to do. There was another reason which 
weighed more with me, possessed as I 
was of only slender private means, and 
no longer with a professional career at 
my back; but this I kept to myself. 

He expressed the kindest concern, but 
quickly added, “‘ Perhaps your loss, 
Barton, may be my gain. The old factor 
of some estates in Perthshire, for which 
I am trustee, is retiring. I shall deem 
myself fortunate if I can persuade you 
to succeed him. Think it over; perhaps 
you would like to consult your friends 
before deciding. ”’ 

There was only one person whose 
opinion was of moment to me, and I 
hastened to consult her. 

* * * * * 

When we rejoined the rest, we found 
them sitting in the verandah, overlooking 
the quiet forest, bathed in moonlight ; 
the little village in the valley was 
partially hidden by its halo of blue 
smoke, while the lights of a passing train 
were visible, as it moved with a faint 
rattle through the distant fields below us. 

I told them of my double good fortune 
and received their congratulations. 

“Perhaps,” said Sir Charles, “‘ Midge 
and I would come up to you for the 
twelfth, if we were asked.”’ 

Bob, who I think would rather die 
than exhibit emotion in public, possessed 
herself of one of his hands, and said 
simply in a low voice: 

“I think, dear, there’ll always be a 
but and a bed for you two.” 

“And where,” asked Jack, “‘ where 
do I come in? Without wishing to push 
my claim, I should like to observe that 
it is I who have really stage-managed 
this show; without me, the curtain 
would never have been rung up.” 
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“You,” I replied, ‘‘ shall be best man.”’ 

“That,” he said with a wry face, 

“will be indeed a joy.” 
* 


* * * * 


We are at Aijrcraig, spending our 
waning honeymoon, at the Lodge, where 
we have been looked after by Marget 
(plain, very plain cook), and a “ wee 
bit body” of a granddaughter of hers. 
Bob, who has been busy all day preparing 
the big house, interviewing servants, &c., 
so as to be ready for the arrival of 
Sir Charles, Midge, and Jack, who are 
coming up for the twelfth, is now 
pretending to fish, but has evidently 
something on her mind, for she reels up 
her line, and sits down beside me. 

“ Arthur,” she said, “‘ will you promise 
not to be angry, if I confess something— 
I have kept something from you: our 
first, and I hope our last, unshared secret. 
You know that Uncle Charlie is trustee 
for this estate ?”’ 

“Yes,” I replied, “‘ of course, dear, I 
know that.” 

“But you don’t know for whom he 
is trustee?” 

‘“No,” I confessed, ‘‘ I don’t.” 

“ Aircraig,’’ she whispers, “‘ used to 
belong to me; now it belongs to us. 
Uncle Charles is my trustee, and you 
and I are disgustingly rich.” 

I did not speak for a moment. 

“You are not angry, dear, are you ? ”’ 
“T wouldn’t tell you, or let Uncle 
Charlie tell you, before.” 

“ But why ?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘ Because,”’ she replied, ‘‘ I was afraid 
that if you knew I was rich, you would 
never ask me to marry you. Misunder- 
standings are, perhaps, necessary in 
novels; in real life they are poison. 


I thought that you cared for me; I 
knew I cared for you. I was determined 
that our lives should not be wrecked by 
anyone’s foolish pride. Besides,” she 
added, ‘‘if you had not asked me, I 
should have had to ask you, and think 
how dreadful that would have been!” 

Further discussion of this (to me) 
amazing intelligence was interrupted by 
an apparition at our elbow. It was 
Marget—in a temper. 

“May the deil tak’ away’ his black 
soul and red head,” she cried. 

“Whose ? ” I asked, somewhat 
startled, while Bob raised expostulatory 
hands : 

“ Oh, Marget !”’ 

“Weel, mem, it’s nae mair than he 
deserves. It’s Jock Campbell, the flesher, 
who has no been near us the day, and 
there’s jest naught for dinner.”’ 

Bob took matters into her capable 
charge. 

““ Never mind,” she said, sweeping the 
wrathful Marget towards the house, 
“we'll manage somehow.” 

Then she put her rod into my hand. 

“You must just catch some fish 
to feed the starving garrison,” she 
commanded. 

“All right,” said I, moving down to 
the river. 

“Mind you don’t come back empty,” 
she cried after me, “for I’m awfully 
hungry. I should try for a grilse below 
the falls and put on a wee Silver Doctor. 
And don’t slip on the rocks.”’ 

“Any more orders ?”’ I asked, scorn- 
fully, as I took myself out of reach of 
attack or pursuit. “‘ As a matter of fact, 
I shall try the Connecticut Fairy.”’ 
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ON THE ROAD UP THE ST. GOTHARD PASS 


ACROSS THE ALPS IN A MOTOR-CAR 


BY TOM R. XENIER. 


We left our hotel at Brunnen for 
Locarno, turned from the Grand Hotel 
on to the Axenstrasse, and passing 
beneath a_ rock-hewn arch sped 
quietly up the famous road which 
borders Lake Lucerne. It was intensely 
hot that afternoon—a broiling, melting 
heat—while the manceuvres of the Swiss 
Army, which is ever on the march, 
and the whitish blanket raised by 
many a passing car, made a_ perfect 
pall of dust which hung for long after 
in the air. We were guilty, too, I fear, 
for our powerful Daimler leaves a curtain 
far behind it, and even on that road, 
where the speed limit is seven miles an 
hour, it is hard not be to a nuisance to 
your neighbours. 

High above the still blue waters of 
Lake Uri runs that rock-hewn road, 
clinging to a ledge upon the mountain 
as it winds and twists in countless turns 
beneath great overhanging blocks of rock 


and stone, down to the lakeside where 
the wavelets born of a steamer’s ‘“‘swell” 
lash against its rocky edge till, climbing 
up amidst the scanty vegetation that 
clings to the barren soil, it joins 
the rocks once more, and through many 
a dripping skiddy tunnel you drive on 
towards the Alps. 

A whistle sounds, a distant rumble, 
and the St. Gothard train passes far 
below, perhaps on another ledge by the 
lakeside, perhaps in a tunnel cut deep 
into the mountain far beneath the road. 
On one side is a solid wall of impenetrable | 
rock, on the other the gleaming waters 
of the lake, and the sheer grey 
mountains tipped with snow, which rise 
from its opal depths, seem to close in’ 
upon you, as if to bar the way. 

High above Tell’s Platte, where that 
mythical hero of romance jumped from 
the tyrant Gessler’s boat, we passed, 
pausing but a moment to buy some post 
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cards of the scene, and then on along 
that narrow ledge again ever nearer 
to Fluelen. 

Skirting a lofty precipice we came 
face to face with a solid wall of rock, and 
entering by a tiny opening, halted by 
a roughly hewn window in the Great 
Rock Gallery of the Axenstrasse. Bored 
through the solid mass of mountain, 
near upon four hundred feet above the 
level of the lake, it is the culminating 
point in the approach to the St. 
Gothard. 
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miles in Europe without anywhere finding 
its equal. 

Beneath huge overhanging slabs of 
mountain the road wound on, till as we 
neared the limit of the lake, Fluelen came 
to meet our wheels. 

The country seems to open out as you 
turn into Fluelen, and the few miles 
from there up to Altdorf are interesting 
only in that you see a mighty range of 
rocky heights rising up beyond. Who 
would fail to pause in Altdorf, the tiny 
capital of Uri, for right in the midst of 
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Mountain after mountain bursts into 
view, sparkling snow-topped peaks 
outlined against the turquoise sky, the 
sunlight dances as it catches the ripple 
on the waters, and Fluelen nestles 
around its tiny church beneath the 
shadow of the Alps. For long we halted 
in that tunnel, feasting on the view, 
while many a dusty car from foreign lands 
hastily passed us by. 

It is a glorious road that Axenstrasse— 
a magnificent feat of engineering, too— 
and you will drive many a thousand 
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its little square you see the statue of 
William Tell. Beside him stands his 
son, of “the apple”’ fame, and it is 
perhaps best not to remember, as you 
glance at this pair, that their deeds are 
so far buried in obscurity that the 
scholastic authorities of the Canton of 
Glarus have proclaimed them a myth, 
erasing their names from the school books 
of the land. 
Leaving Altdorf’s narrow streets 
behind us, we commenced on the ascent, 
climbing ever upwards by an easy road 
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which clung to the grassy hillside. 
Beyond were the fir trees and the rocks, 
but until we had left Amsteg they were 
a vision only of what was yet to come. 
Mountain after mountain rose up 
before us, range after range of snowclad 
peaks, towering rocks were on either side, 
and what had been a wide and fertile 
valley changed into a narrow and rugged 
ravine. Ever clinging to the barren 
rocks the road wound up on its tortuous 


climbed that narrow road, listening to the 
roaring of the river far below us, gazing 
at the wall of mountain far ahead, 
while the sun beat down in rays of 
such tropical intensity that the metal- 
work of the car was unpleasantly hot 
to touch. As we reached a sharp right- 
angled corner the gradient suddenly 
increased, and up an extremely steep bit 
of “ gridiron’ roadway we climbed yet 
higher in the gorge. Nestling beneath 
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GALLERY OF THE AXENSTRASSE, 400 FEET ABOVE 


LAKE LUCERNE 


way, the raging Reuss dashed itself 
in torrents of spray along its’ rocky 
bed below, the St. Gothard line, that 
marvel of modern engineering, wound 
itself into seemingly unravellable loops 
in the hillsides far above. Sometimes 
we would see a train enter into a 
tunnel almost on a level with the road, 
only a few minutes later to hear a 
whistle as it puffed its way out of the 
other end some hundreds of feet above. 
Skirting the very edge of the precipice we 


a group of lofty mountains we saw a 
little town of roofs, the road apparently 
coming toan end. Pausing a moment at 
a level crossing we climbed the precipitous 
street, and, as a notice board ‘‘ Autos— 
Halt ’’ came before us, pulled up at the 
doors of our hotel. 

It was Géschenen, thirty-six hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, and in 
this little mountain town, renowned only 
for its tunnel and position, we halted for 
the night, ready to drive on to Andermatt 
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during the three early hours that the road 
is not ‘“‘verboten’”’ to motor-cars next 


morning. Situated in a kind of hollow 
in the mountains this railway terminus 
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St. Gothard road wind up towards the 
clouds. 

We strolled round the streets of the 
village that evening, where horses still 
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is interesting to see; for not only is it 
from here that the trains start on their 
nine-and-a-quarter-mile journey through 
the Alps, but just above the gaping 
tunnel entrance the zig-zags of the great 


keep their own, for the St. Gothard Pass 
is not a favourite of motorists, and vast 
are the number of horse-drawn vehicles 
which make use of that wonderful 
road. 
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Pedestrians, too, were there in crowds, 
from the English undergraduate on his 
“long vac.” walking tour to the stout 
bespectacled Germans with Alpenstock, 
Tyrolese hat, huge knapsack and cloak ; 
and the impecunious Italian waiter, 
returning to his home by road in order 
to save the railway fare, was also to be 
found. It soon got cold when the sun 
went down, so having bought our two- 
franc permit at the Gendarmerie we 
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innumerable sharp corners to reverse the 
lengthy car. The road, which overhung 
a fearsome precipice, was none too wide, 
and as the regulations of the St. Gothard 
compel motorists to take the outside 
whenever meeting other traffic it is 
sometimes quite an exciting experience, 
particularly when, as so _ frequently 


happens, restive horses behind huge 
lumbering carts are inadequately con- 
trolled by their terrified drivers. But 
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returned to our hotel to dine, going up 
to bed early afterwards to dream of the 
drive on the morrow. 

As the station clock struck six the 
porter rapped on my bedroom door, and 
an hour-and-a-half later our luggage was 
packed on to the car and, waving our 
hands to the saluting gendarme in his 
box, we set forth to cross the Pass. 

Crossing the Reuss not far from the 
tunnel we climbed by zig-zag after 
zig-zag up the rocks, halting often at the 
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it is the corners which really give the 
spice of adventure to the trip, for with 
a solid wall of rock on one side, and a | 
drop of many hundreds of feet into the 
foaming Reuss on the other, you swing 
round your front wheels till they almost 
touch the bare rock, drop back till your 
hind wheels are on the edge of the 
precipice, inwardly praying that the 
ground is not loose, and then, with a 
roar from your open exhaust and a 
rattle of flying stones, you quickly reach 
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THE SUMMIT OF THE ST. GOTHARD PASS, 6935 FEET 
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a yet sharper corner to go through it 
all once more. 

It is a glorious drive through the 
Schollenen gorge, for you climb higher 
and higher above the raging little stream, 
sometimes by “hairpin” after “ hair- 
pin,’ sometimes on a narrow ledge of 
rock where the road clings to the cold, 
grey walls of slate, till passing beneath 
a dripping avalanche gallery you once 
more rise by a series of “ lacets”’ into a 
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foaming waters dashes in a furious 
tumultous rush down the ravine towards 
Lake Lucerne, and the shrieking wind, 
which seldom dies in that ghastly spot, 
sounds like an echo of the cries of despair 
on that fearful day, in 1799, when the 
French took their last stand against the 
combined Austrians and Russians on the 
bridge, fighting till it broke and all 
were dashed into the raging elements 
below. 


THE ST. GOTHARD PASS, WHERE FOR THREE MILES THE ROAD DROPS A THOUSAND FEET A MILE. 
ITS COURSE CAN BE FOLLOWED UP THE MOUNTAIN SIDE BY THE ROWS OF PROTECTING 
SUGAR CONE STONES 


gorge yet grander and more terrific than 


that which has gone before. Rounding 
a mighty mass of rock where the road 
was nought but a ledge on the mountain, 
with a perpendicular drop of some 
hundreds of feet below, while above, on 
every side, rose barren walls of rock, 
we halted on the Devil’s Bridge, that 
massive granite structure which alone 
can cross that fearsome ravine. 

Clouds of spray from the Reuss falls 
enveloped the car, for this boiling sea of 


Now a tiny fort keeps guard upon this 
passage, for who knows, if Europe were 
at war, how important a part the Devil’s 
Bridge on the St. Gothard Pass might 
once more play in history. Rounding 
an acute corner we passed beneath the 
shadow of some large fortifications, 
through a lengthy tunnel, and out into 
a valley smiling and green—a contrast 
indeed to the scene left behind us. 
Soldiers were everywhere and barracks 
and forts, for Andermatt is the Aldershot 
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of Switzerland, and the breakfast stop 
for touring motorists who have come up 
from Géschenen, when that three mile 
strip of road is open, between six and 
nine o’clock. 

Passing through its narrow crooked 
streets we drove along the flat green 
valley, turning off at Hospenthal for 
our more lofty road, instead of following 
the lower one which crosses the (closed 
to motor-cars, alas!) Furka Pass. 

“ Hairpins ”’ again, and nasty ones at 


desolation, of nought but rocks and 
clouds, the little stream which threaded 
its way between the smooth worn 
boulders, seeming to be the only sign of 
life amidst those barren wilds. Stratas of 
clouds lay far below us, huge grey slate 
boulders rose above, and as_ our 
powerful Daimler surmounted the last 
stiffish bit of gradient, we found 
ourselves on a plateau and the summit 
of the Pass. 


Six thousand nine 


hundred ‘and 


ST. GOTHARD PASS. 


that, for we passed through a thick belt 
of cloudland which was floating aimlessly 
in the Pass, and it is only those who 
have backed on to precipices to get round 
corners in a mist who can appreciate our 
feelings when we heard the muffled hoot 
of an approaching car on the corner 
above our own. We scraped past some- 
how, and a few minutes later had 
arrived above the clouds and were 
traversing a vast and rock-strewn valley 
which led towards the summit of the 
Pass. It was everywhere a scene of 


THE ROAD IN THE VAL TREMOLA 


thirty-five feet above the level of the sea! 
you scarcely realize the height, unless it 
be by the icy wind that sweeps towards a 
distant gully. Two small lakes are in 
the foreground, a large and ugly fort 
commands the scene, a little group of 
houses alone break the drear monotony 
of the landscape, for all else is.made of 
rock. Vast and rugged piles of slate rise 
around you, huge rounded boulders, 
fashioned when the world was young, 
are on either side, and as you speed along 
the straight flat road which runs across 
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the plateau you find yourself again in a 
wilderness of rocks. 

“Surely the road can’t go down 
there !’’ screamed the lady who was with 
me, as with a sudden twist from its 
pancake course it made for the yawning 
gully, but a few moments later we were 
pausing on the edge gazing awestruck at 
the scene. 

Sheer down the precipitous side of a 
gigantic gully in the mountains, ran that 
ribbon of a road, clinging to the very 


will grow, and the roaring, racing little 
stream which jumps from boulder to 
boulder down its perpendicular bed is 
all, besides the moaning of the wind, 
that breaks the stillness of the Alps. 
Pausing often for photography (which 
owing to the fact that, to include the 
roadway, the camera must invariably be 
pointed downwards, gives no true picture 
of the steepness of the scene) we slid 
quietly down, halting perforce frequently 
at the corners in order to reverse the car, 


ST. GOTHARD PASS, 


edge of its rock-hewn ledges, as in turn 
after turn it lapped back upon itself, 
ever dropping downwards into Italy. 
Like an unravelled ball of string, like 
a tangled skein of wool, it pursued its 
circuitous course, pausing often to round 
a corner on the precipice and continue 
at a yet lower level, for it drops three 
thousand feet in three miles. Around 
rises a bare wall of cold black rock, for 
here, where snow drifts in winter are 
thirty and forty feet deep, no vegetation 


ON THE ROAD DOWN 


TO AIROLO 


for the majority of the turns on the 
St. Gothard Pass are far too sharp to get 
round. Driving until our lamps over- 
hung the precipice we backed until our 
luggage was scraping the rocks, and then, 
with a twist of the steering wheel, we 
covered the intervening few yards and 
went through it all once more. 

Nowhere but in the mountains will 
you come on such a road. Fresh 
windings were continually coming into 
view as we slid down that wall of rock 
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while up above row after row of round 
greyish stones marked the course of this 
extraordinary descent. Dropping a 
thousand feet a mile, we crawled on 
downwards, till nearing the bottom of 
the gigantic ravine we came on a fresh 
net of windings in the bleak Val Tremola. 

Here it was, around the ancient 
bridge, that the combined Austrians and 
Russians beat the French, only to end 
their lives together at the Devil’s Bridge. 


ST. GOTHARD PASS. THE ROAD 

Like a mighty staircase on the rocks 
the road stretched out in zig-zag after 
zig-zag far above us, as following the 
course of the mountain torrent we drove 
along the foot of the ravine. Down a 
succession of easier corners we passed 
gangs of workmen building forts, till 
entering Airolo’s narrow streets we 
rejoined the St. Gothard line. Buried in 
the tunnel from Géschenen to Airolo the 
traveller by railway sees little of the Pass 
except in its less awe-inspiring portions 
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lower down, and these, to the majority of 
traingoers, represent the wild magnificence 
and lonely grandeur of the great St. 
Gothard Pass. Would that they could 
see the three mile descent down the 
“hairpins”’ from the summit to Airolo! 
But the railway at its greatest height is 
only 3,786 feet. 

On towards Bellinzona we pursued our 
way, through dirty, narrow, and tumble- 
down villages, where the people were 
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Italian to the core, till driving through 
the rocks above the boiling stream we 
passed by many a vineyard with its 
fences made of stone, and at length 
the bluish waters of Lake Maggiore, 
tinged to golden by the setting sun, 
came to meet our wheels. 

Those who are tired of motor touring, 
to whom the sport is gone and the 
novelty lost, may be advised to give it 
one more chance and to undertake the 
passage of the Alps. 
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AT EASE 


THE BROWN 


HARE 


BY FRANCES PITT 


With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 


In this much cultivated country of ours 
the hare’s continued existence seems a 
mystery, for though it is one of the 
most timid and beautiful of our wild 
creatures it is also one of the most 
foolish ; yet in most districts, despite its 
numerous enemies, it is plentiful—the 
farmers say too plentiful! With all the 
dangers to which it is exposed from the 
moment it comes into this world, its 
utter defencelessness and brainlessness, 
it would seem as if it must long since 
have joined the ranks of those animals 
for whom the struggle for existence has 
been too much, and by now be extinct. 
But it is not so; others more clever have 
gone to the wall, and the hare still 
flourishes. 


That it is not brains which save the 
hare is certain, for though a creature of 
exquisite grace it well illustrates the 
saying that beauty and _ intelligence 
seldom go together; indeed my tame 
one, named Topsy, though a most 
charming and lovable animal in many 
ways, is quite the silliest I have 
ever kept as a pet. He came into my 
hands when a tiny little leveret, having 
been picked up in a corn field when the 
grain was being carried, so he had the 
benefit of being brought up in the house 
in constant association with the family, 
with the result he does not really know 
what the word fear means, though he is 
a bundle of nerves and liable to be 
startled by the most trivial things. At 
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one moment he stands on his hind legs 
and “boxes” vigorously with the 
person who happens to get in his way 
and stop him from going where he 
wants ; the next he is frightened out of 
his silly wits by some little thing that 
no other animal would have noticed. 
On one occasion the rustling of 
a newspaper that somebody was 
turning over made him bound into the 


him round the room! I thought that 
this time there was really going to be 
trouble as he dashed wildly around, but 
at last he went under the table on which 
the lamp was placed, and so finally got 
away from his fearsome black follower. 
For some minutes he remained hidden 
under the table cloth, but after a time 
he came out, jumped on my knee, sat 
up on his hind legs, and thoughtfully 


A LEVERET OLD ENOUGH TO SCAMPER ABOUT 


air, lay back his great ears, and gallop 
round the room. He came to an abrupt 
stop through charging into the table leg. 
Poor Topsy ! he was very much annoyed, 
and went and smelt the objectionable leg 
very carefully as if to be sure of 
remembering it next time he was in a 
hurry ; and then he washed his face. 
Another time he took fright at the 
sight of his own shadow on the wall, 
and his terror did not grow less when 
the terrible likeness of a hare followed 


washed his face once more. It would 
have been interesting to have known his 
thoughts ! 

Like his wild relatives Topsy never 
looks where he is going when he is 
excited, and often when enjoying a 
romp bumps into the furniture, not, I 
am convinced, from bad eyesight, but 
because it is the nature of a hare to 
expect danger from behind and its eyes 
are so placed that it can see almost 
better backwards than forwards. Were 
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it otherwise poachers would not be able 
to catch hares by placing a net at the 
bottom of a gateway under which they 
are in the habit of passing. 

By the by, I was one day told a tale 
of two men who were trying this way of 
catching hares on a dark night. One 
placed the net in position at the bottom 
of a gate that led out of a field of clover 
seeds on which hares were in the habit 


thump, thump, of galloping feet, and 
never doubting it was a hare (though he 
said afterwards that it occurred to him 
it was a rather heavy-footed one) 
he held himself ready to grab it as soon 
as it was entangled. A dark form hurled 
itself under the gateway, the waiter 
flung himself upon it—and found he 
was grasping a badger! Needless to 
say that badger took its revenge, and 
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of going to feed, and then drew back 
and crouched under the fence ready to 
spring out and seize the animal when 
it should rush into the net and become 
entangled. The other, with his dog, 
took a wide circuit, and then walked 
down the field so as to drive any hare 
that should be feeding towards the gate. 
In a few minutes the friend that was 
waiting under the hedge heard a muffled 


the history further says it had given the 
man some nasty bites before he managed . 
to get clear of it. Whether he ever tried 
hare netting again the tale does not say. 
It must have been a lesson. 

To go back to the question of the 
eyesight of hares, how common it is to 
see a hare that has been alarmed come 
galloping towards one and almost run 
into the observer before its attention is 
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turned from that which alarmed it to 
the person before it! I remember one 
day in particular when the hounds were 
drawing a thick gorse, and the field were 
all collected in a narrow lane that ran 
beside it; two or three hares were 


disturbed and quickly slipped away, one 
of them coming galloping up the road 
at a great pace, with its long ears laid 
down and its great eyes looking back 


Topsy is very particular over his 
toilet, and always washes his face if 
not the rest of his body after any 
annoyance such as bumping into the 
leg of the table. He sits up on his 
hind legs and passes both paws over his 
nose, carefully licking them between 
each wipe, but doing it so quickly that 
it is difficult to see his procedure ; then 
he pulls down each ear in turn, passing 


A HARE EATING 


full of terror. I thought it would run 
into my horse, when at the last moment 
its ears went up, it saw what was 
in front of it, and bounded sideways 
into the fence. 

Of course a hare’s troubles all come 
from behind and above, so perhaps it is 
best and most convenient for it to look 
back as a rule, but there are occasions 
when the habit seems an inconvenience. 


his paw down its length; next his hind 
feet receive attention, he stretches out 
one and spreads out the toes so as to 
be able to lick between them, which he 
does most carefully ; then, his feet being 
finished, he licks the fur down his back, 
and (if it was not done at the commence- 
ment) finishes by arranging the fur of 
his ‘‘ waistcoat part,’ or he may give 
one little touch more by scratching with 
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his hind foot the red patch of fur at the 
back of his neck which cannot be reached 
in any other manner ; but this means that 
the foot has to be licked again for fear 
it might be soiled. With his toilet 
finished he shakes his fore feet, gives a 
flip of his hind, and canters off for some 
exercise. 

When Topsy feels, playful his antics 
are most amusing: he will gallop round 
and round the room, springing into the 
air at intervals, perhaps turning com- 
pletely round as he does so, with the 
result that he comes down with his head 
where his tail ought to be ; but however 
he springs and twirls about he never 
loses his footing. This will go on until 
he is tired out and he is breathing so 
fast that his nose almost ceases bobbing, 
then he will come to me, spring on my 
knee and sit down to rest. At first he 
sits very upright, but as he gets more 
and more contented his long limbs 
spread out, he stretches them further 
and further, until at last he is lying at 
full length, with his ears laid back, and 
his head resting on his fore paws. In 
this attitude he will remain as long as I 
like to pet and stroke him, pull his long 
ears, and rub his back, but as soon as I 
stop he gets up, shakes himself, and 
springs to the ground. When Topsy is 
particularly happy he grinds his teeth— 
one writer has suggested that this 
grinding of the teeth explains the 
Scriptural reference to the hare chewing 
his cud, for a casual observer might 
easily mistake the animal’s occupation. 
Needless to say no rodent can chew the 
cud. 

Another way the hare has of showing 
when he is pleased is by rolling ; some- 
times he will turn quite over on his back 
and remain for two or three minutes 
with his legs in the air. I am inclined 


to think that he does this when there is 
any scent that appeals to him, for he is 
very sensitive to any thing of the sort, 
and the minute a new object appears in 
the room he goes and smells it all over. 
Indeed in his curiosity over new things 
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he is very like a cat. Yet another way 
he has of showing when he is pleased 
is by licking my harids, or rather the 
hands of whoever happens to be petting 
him. Often when stroking him I feel a 
little hot tongue licking my fingers, and 
he will wash them as carefully as he 
does his own coat, going all over them, 
and in between each ; but it gives me 
such a tickling sensation that I can 
seldom let him finish his self-imposed 
task. 

Though such a docile creature when 
all goes well Topsy has a “ temper of 
his own,”’ and when he cannot do as he 
likes he will stand up on his hind legs and 
fight valiantiy. The trouble generally 
originates through his wanting to leave 
a room that he has only just been 
brought into (he is not allowed to run 
anywhere about the house for fear of 
his getting into trouble with the various 
cats and dogs), whereupon he goes to 
the door and begins to scratch at it. 
Even the close-grained oak of these 
doors will show the marks of his strong 
claws, so the nearest person has to rush 
and drive him away, and this he bitterly 
resents, up he goes on his hind legs and 
drums vigorously on their knees, his 
paws flying up and down as he scratches 
furiously ! 

One can understand that when two 
“mad March hares”’ have a combat 
both victor and vanquished must lose 
some fur, even if no worse harm is done. - 
However, one duel that I witnessed 
never resulted in actual blows. There 
were three hares out in the middle of a 
ploughed field, but they were far too 
interested in their own affairs to heed 
me, and I stood about a hundred yards 
off and watched them for some time. 
Two were standing facing one another, 
while the third was looking on from a 
distance of a couple of yards; this was 
evidently the female for whose favour 
the brave jacks were fighting. As 1 
watched, the two hares gravely reared 
themselves on their hind legs and 
manceuvred for the advantage, but 
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though I watched them for a quarter 
of an hour, during which ‘time they 
continued to prance on their hind legs 
and circle round one another, each 
menacing its opponent with its fore paws 
no blow was struck as far as I could see, 
and apparently there was nothing by 
which to decide the victory nor when 
the combat was to terminate. No doubt 
at length they would have got to blows, 


without a bed of any sort, to sleeping in 
a comfortable basket with a cushion of 
straw or hay. He will eat either the hay 
or the straw, but lie on it he will not. 
As a leveret he would sleep in a basket, 
but now he ‘absolutely refuses to do so; 
it does not matter in which corner of 
the room I prepare his bed—it may 
be the one he has sat in every day for a 
week—he will not use it, and deserts the 


ON THE ALERT 


and the anxiously-waiting lady would 
have had the satisfaction of seeing her 
courtiers’ fur fly. The heavy tread of 
a labourer returning from work was 
heard, and being at last disturbed all 
three galloped off and disappeared over 
the brow of the hill. 

- But to go back to Topsy ; I mentioned 
before that he has opinions of his own, 
and one of them is that he prefers to rest 
all day on the bare oilcloth of his room, 


spot for one of the other corners. Here 
he remains quietly all day, for he is a 
true creature of the night, spending the 
day in sleep—or rather in resting, for I 
have never seen him with his eyes closed, 
and it appears to me to be an even more 
difficult task to catch him asleep than 
the proverbial weasel. As the dusk 
approaches he becomes very lively, and 
he spends the whole night hopping and 
jumping about his room, for with such 
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animals instinct is very strong, and the 
habits of countless ancestors are not 
lightly thrown off ; so Topsy, despite his 
upbringing, keeps his activity for the 
hours of darkness, when, were he but 
out in his native wilds, he would be able 
to feed in comparative safety. The 
glaring daylight is more feared by the 
timid wild creatures than the worst of 
their foes, for it exposes them to the 
gaze of those same foes without any 
means ofescape. So Topsy passes the 
day sitting in a corner of his room, with 
his fore feet doubled under him in the 


resemblance really is of great importance 
to the hare is shown by the way it will 
crouch when alarmed and it thinks its 
enemy has not seen it, trusting that its 
likeness to its surroundings may 
cause it to be passed by unnoticed. In 
the accompanying photograph Topsy 
may be seen doing this. When I was 
trying to photograph him one day a 
workman came unexpectedly into sight, 
the hare instantly put his ears down and 
sank to the ground, where he flattened 
himself out in a wonderful way, and 
certainly, even among these unsuitable 
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same manner a cat tucks away her 
paws, his long ears laid down flat in 
such a way that were he in the open 
no rain or dew could trickle into 
them, and so that their black tips are 
quite invisible, making the whole hare 
one even brown lump that would 
hamonize admirably with the soil. It 
is noticeable too that when he is 
“squatting ’’ his soft bluish fur just 
above his tail is also out of sight, every 
visible part being of the tawny hue that 
so closely matches the soil and 
withered herbage. That protective 
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surroundings he might easily have been 
passed over, while among fern or long 
grass he would have been quite invisible. 

That Topsy knows different people is 
shown by his nervousness when strangers 
appear, though he does not seem to have 
any preference among his friends; but 
as I have remarked before it is impossible 
to call him really intelligent. He never 
appears to realise or understand that 
from human beings he will receive 
protection, though my old Whiskers (a 
brown rat of the common, too common, 
species) learnt this as soon as he could 
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crawl about, and when alarmed would 
rush to me and take refuge inside my 
coat or up my sleeve. Yet the rat is 
naturally as wild as, if not wilder than, a 
hare; however, in point of brains (if 
not in appearance) it is far ahead of the 
latter, so perhaps it is not fair to compare 
their conduct. For one thing a rat is 
not hampered much by instincts, and 
can profit by its individual experiences, 
but a hare seems frequently to act on 
unreasoning impulses of which it knows 
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while the cleverest succeeded and flourish. 

To most people the words the 
“ struggle for existence ” signify merely 
a scientific theory that the creatures 
most fitted to survive shall be selected 
to propagate the species, but to the 
wild creatures it is a very real and 
pressing thing in which the weakest go 
to the wall and only the strongest are 
able to flourish and leave offspring. To 
the brown hare life is one long effort to 
avoid its enemies, for the struggle is a 
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not the whys nor the wherefores; it 
has a poor memory, too, and its solitary 
life is not calculated to develop any latent 
powers. It is a noticeable point that the 
most intelligent creatures are usually 
social in their habits ; evidently it is only 
in a community that the highest 
intellectual powers can be developed, 
and rats, if they do not live in big 
communities, live sufficiently sociably 
for wits to be sharpened against wits, 
and for the more foolish ones to be 
beaten in the struggle for existence, 
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severe one and presses heavily on it, 
though evidently not in the direction 
of developing its brain! From the time 
the tiny leveret first sees the light of day 
until the moment when fate in some form 
or other overtakes it, danger is always 
threatening it. Foxes, dogs, cats, stoats, 
and the larger hawks, all have a weak- 
ness for the tender leverets, so the babies 
hidden in a snug ‘“‘ form” among long 
grass, growing corn, or even left on the 
bare plough, have no hope or refuge save 
in their wonderful resemblance to their 
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surroundings ; but the security given by 
this is greater than anyone save a 
naturalist would imagine. In one 
instance a boy offered to show me three 
young leverets that he had found in the 
middle of a ploughed field. He took me 
straight to the spot which he had marked 
accurately, but the leverets were not to 
be found. I felt sure that the old hare 
had moved them, so we hunted around ; 
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uncommon mark with young hares, and 
sometimes met with in young rabbits, 
to disappear as they grow older. 

A much disputed point is whether the 
hare distributes her young—in instances 
where she has more than one or two— 
in different ‘‘ forms,” as it is so rare to 
find several leverets, though there are 
records of five and six being discovered 
together. 


LISTENING 


suddenly, close to the original spot, arose 
a muffled squeaking sound. The lad 
gave an exclamation, he had put his 
foot on one of the little things and 
killed it. Poor little thing ! still, perhaps 
it was as well for it, for there was heavy 
rain the following week when many 
leverets were drowned in their ‘“‘ forms.” 
These three leverets had all tiny white 
spots on their foreheads, a not 


As soon as the leveret can run about 
its dangers are doubled, for there is its 
trail for the relentless stoat to pick up 
and for the keen-nosed fox to follow. 
Happily as the majority of young hares 
are born in the spring they have the 
benefit of the luxuriant summer, vegeta- 
tion to hide in. 

In the days before the preservation of 
game and the destruction of vermin the | 
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hare’s persecution must have been even 
more severe than it is now, for then the 
polecat and pine-marten were common, 
creatures quite big enough to be able to 
tackle a full-grown hare—it is question- 
able whether the stoat is capable of 
killing an adult one—the bigger hawks 
and falcons were not as rare as they are 
now, while the wild cat was quite plenti- 
ful, so that then the life of a hare was 
even more strenuous than it is now. 


Even in his own apartment he is very 
difficult to catch when he makes up his 
silly little mind that he will not do as 
he is wanted to, for he is a master in 
the art of dodging—indeed, if my 
brother had not called him Topsy I 
should have named him the “ Artful 
Dodger’! On these occasions food has 
no temptations for him, he will come 
and take a dandelion from my fingers 
and continue to eat it while hopping 


RESTING 


T6 return to Topsy, perhaps I did him 
an injustice when I said he had practi- 
cally no memory, for he knows his way 
all over the house, and will bound up 
the stairs, two and three at the time, 
and gallop off to his own particular room, 
though sometimes he will slip into one 
of the bedrooms instead, from which, if 
he does not wish to go, it is very difficult 
to eject htm. He dodges, slips between 
my legs, and gives me quite an exciting 

‘ time before I can get him to go home. 


round the room, but he’ absolutely 


‘declines to jump on to my knee for some 


more, though were he downstairs he 
would not hesitate to. 

His favourite food is oats, but he also 
has dry bread, apples, and green food. 
Of the latter, dandelions and sow-thistles 
are liis greatest treat ; parsley, of which 
hares are supposed to be so fond he will 
not touch. Neither does he appreciate 
carrots, and mangolds he will not eat 
at all. One of his preferences is for 
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pears. He is devoted to them and is 
almost greedy over them. In Cowper’s 
account of his pet hares, which is so 
wonderfully accurate down to the 
smallest particular, he refers to their 
liking for sand. Topsy does not seem 
to care for it, though in all other details 
his habits are exactly those mentioned 
by the poet, including a liking for the 
hair of his human friends ! 

Hares, and rabbits, too, for that 
matter, though they are seldom credited 
with it, are thirsty creatures and drink 
a good deal, so I always keep a pan of 
water in Topsy’s room from which he 
can drink whenever he feels inclined. It 
is a curious sight to see him lapping up 
the water after the manner of a cat or a 
dog, but he is not a tidy drinker for it 
runs down his whiskers and damps his 
red chest. 
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A matter that often troubles me is 
what will be the end of Topsy. I am so 
afraid of one of our very sporting terriers 
coming into a room where he is, or some 
other equally terrible fate overtaking 
him, that I sometimes wonder if it would 
not be kinder to give him his liberty, 
and then I recollect the fate of an owl 
that I released. The bird was so un- 
accustomed to looking after itself that 
it was almost starved to death before 
I recovered it, returned it to its cage, 
and provided it with the food it had 
been unable to obtain for itself. Topsy 
at any rate would have no difficulty in 
getting food, but of avoiding enemies he 
would have no experience, other than 
provided by his inherited instincts, so 
I think that perhaps after all he is better 
and happier with me, and that for a 
creature reared in captivity liberty is a 
doubtful blessing. 
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TO-00, WHO MADE THE BIGGEST SCORE, BATTING. 
HIS RUNNER WAITING, STICK IN HAND, WITH RAISED FOOT 


FAUGA-SA v. PAGO PAGO 


AN ACCOUNT OF AN HiIstTorIcC SAMOAN CRICKET MATCH 


BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


THE captain. of Fauga-sa drank deep 
from his epu of kava, tossed the heel- 
taps over his left shoulder, as etiquette 
required, and sent the shining cocoanut 
cup spinning back across the mat to the 
feet of the taupo, who, in festal regalia 
of dancing skirt and head-dress, presided 


at the kava bowl. Then he nodded 
gravely to the Pago Pago captain 
opposite, and each leaned forward and 
laid a honey-hearted hibiscus blossom in 
the palm of his outstretched hand. 
Instantly every voice within and without 
the council house was hushed and in the 
waiting silence the buzzing of a huge 
blue-bottle fly sounded insistently above 
the lap of the wavelets on the beach 
and the lisp of the leaves of the palms. 


Suddenly the buzzing ceased, and with 
a great shout of triumph the Fauga-sa 
captain sprang to his feet and waved his 
hand from the doorway, on which action 
his shout was immediately taken up by 
the other eight and sixty members of 
his team, who fairly set the hillsides 
ringing with their cheers. 

And why should they not cheer ? 
Had not the fly lighted upon the hand of 
their chief and captain, Malatoba, thus 
giving him the “ choice,” and would he 
not send the Pago Pagos in to bat during 
the storm which every sign said was due 
for the next morning, leaving Fauga-sa 
the cool, dry days that always follow 
a storm to finish in? What matter if 
Pago Pago had eighty-five men to their 
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sixty-nine ?—the mud would soon wear 
down the opposing runners, and more 
than make up for so slight a handicap. 
They arrive at the decision somewhat 
differently on the beach of Pago Pago 
from the methods adopted at Lord’s, 
but the winning of the toss is of no less 
importance in Samoa than in England. 
Samoan cricket is not quite so 
primitive as that of the Esquimaux 
tribe in which the batsman, with a thigh 
bone, defends a wicket made of ribs of 


ONE OF THE UMPIRES 


the animal whose skull the bowler launches 
at it; but it has sufficient points of 
divergence from its original model to 
make some _ prefatory explanation 
essential to an understanding of it. In 
the first place, then, a contest between 
two localities is a far more representative 
one in the island game than in real 
cricket, for a team consists of every 
able-bodied man in the village—every 
male not in his first or second childhood 
—and if one village chances to be larger 
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than another it is all in the fortunes of 
war. The overwhelming advantage this 
scheme might give a large village over 
a small one is, to a certain extent, 
minimised by the custom of having a 
relay of four men to do the running for 
all of the batsmen of each team ; and if 
its runners are not men of great endur- 
ance as well as speed, a big team may 
beat itself by wearing them out through 
heavy scoring in the earlier stages of the 
contest. 

The ball is ‘‘ regulation,’ but the bat, 
in size and shape, is more like that used 
in baseball than in cricket. It is made 
of a light-coloured native wood of 
medium weight, is of about three feet in 
length, and has its large end slightly 
flattened for striking the ball, the handle 
being bound with sinnet to ensure a 
grip. The wicket consists of one stick 
instead of three, the difficulty of hitting 
which, even undefended, makes any- 
thing resembling stone-walling ”’ 
tactics quite superfluous. The batsman, 
having no running to do, simply stands 
up and drives the ball about until he is 
out, the latter event, except for special 
ground rules, occurring under practically 
the same conditions as in the orthodox 
game. Bowling, both as regards “overs,” 
and the distance from which, and the 
manner in which, the ball is delivered, 
does not differ materially from ordinary 
cricket. 

A game consists of but a single innings, 
and is never ‘‘ drawn,” unless the scores 
chance to tie. It is finished when every 
man playing has had his turn with the 
bat aconsummation which may bereached 
in anything from four to ten days. 
Time is not of the essence of the contest, 
and as no-one ever has any business to 
call him away, the game is always fought 
out to the end. 

The visiting team proceeds in boats 
to the village with which it is to play, 
and remains there, guests of the resident 
chief, during the period of the match. 
Play on the first day usually begins in 
the afternoon, but on the days following, 
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except for short intermissions taken by 
the fielding team for a triumphal dance 
after each “‘ out,” lasts from daylight 
to dark. The nights are spent in kava 
feasts and siva-sivas, and a Samoan 
village after a week of cricket is over 
always relapses into an equal period of 
almost absolute somnolence while it 
takes the rest cure. 
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Twelve successive hours of fielding with 
a grilling tropical sun on the naked back 
has its terrors even for a Samoan. He 
likes the shade of the cocoanuts and the 
overhanging eaves of thatch, and there 
is something in the uncertainty of 
handling the elusive balls cannoning 
from ridge poles and palm fronds that 
appeals to the simple native mind. 


CHEIF MAUGA, BAT IN HAND, STOOD UP TO FACE THE BOWLING OF CHEIF MALATOBA 


The exhibition cricket which is 
occasionally arranged for the benefit of 
visitors in Samoa is usually played on a 
comparatively smooth and level open 
space, bearing some slight resemblance 
to a regular field, but when the natives 
are playing for their own amusement, 
the pitch is more likely than not to be 
located in the midst of a cocoanut grove, 
and in the closest-built part of the village. 


The game in question was between 
the villages of Fauga-sa— the Falesa 
of Stevenson’s story, “‘ The Beach of 
Falesa’’—and Pago Pago, respectively 
the champions of the leeward and wind- 
ward sides of the island of Tutuila. The 
winning of the ‘‘ toss’’ by Malatoba of 
Fauga-sa was considered of great im- 
portance, for all the signs were for a 
storm during the first days of the match, 
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and as no game is ever called on account 
of inclement weather, it was figured that 
Pago Pago’s runners would soon tire in 
the rain and wind, making heavy scoring 
impossible, while the batsmen could be 
retired just as fast in rain as in sunshine. 
And, to a certain degree, thus it 
happened; but the handicap to Pago 
Pago was only sufficient to cut down 
that team’s excess of batsmen, and bring 
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for swiftness and endurance, while any 
man able to stand erect qualifies as a 
batsman. The best bat of the Apia team 
for many years was a grizzled old 
warrior with an aromatic piece of sandal 
wood in place of a left leg that had been 
snapped off by a shark in his younger 
days. 

Pago Pago’s main reliance in this game 
was not upon the number and prowess 


PLAYERS DANCING IN CELEBRATION OF THE RETIREMENT OF AN OPPOSING BATSMAN. 
NOTE THE SOLITARY STUMP IN THE MIDDLE OF THE PICTURE 


the game to the most spectacular finish 
in the annals of Samaon cricket. 

The custom of having special men to do 
the running for the batsmen originated, 
it is said, in the early days of the game, 
when a chief who had been lamed in 
battle, and whose presence in the game 
was strictly necessary from a social 
standpoint, was allowed the privilege 
of,a running substitute. The effect of 
the practice is the centreing of this work 
upon men specially chosen and trained 


of its batsmen, nor upon the skill and 
quickness of its fielders, nor yet upon 
the speed and accuracy of its bowlers, | 
but rather upon two phenomenally swift 
runners imported for the occasion from 
the crack Apia team of the island of 
Upoulu. These men, Motu and Roboki, 
were reputed so speedy that they could 
exchange places while the ball was being 
passed from the wicket-keeper to the 
bowler, and for good clean drives into 
the ocean it was said that the. had often 
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piled up a dozen, and even a score, of 
runs. A Samoan cricket field has no 
boundaries, and running is kept up until 
the ball is returned or declared “‘ officially 
lost’ by the umpire, a maximum of 
twenty runs being allowed in the latter 
event. 

With a great beating of drums, tooting 
of conches and blowing of horns, the 
Fauga-sa men scattered out to their 
places, while Chief Mauga of Pago Pago, 
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Roboki completing four swift dashes up 
and down their coral path before it 
came back. The second ball came 
straight for the wicket, and though it 
fell dead from Mauga’s bat almost at his 
feet, the nimble runners, like two dark 
spectres, again changed ends. Eight 
more times they passed each other for 
the next three balls, only one of which 
was touched by the batsman, and when, 
on the last ball of the “ over,’’ Mauga 


THE SQUATTING RANKS OF THE WAITING BATSMEN 


bat in hand, stood up to face the bowling 


of chief Malatoba. Motu and Roboki, 
the runners, crouched in readiness for a 
lightning start, the umpires waved their 
insignas of office, folded umbrellas, and 
the big game had begun ! 

The first ball struck a lump of coral, 
broke sharply to leg, Mauga ducked just 
in time to save his ribs, and the spheroid, 
spinning off the wicket-keeper’s fingers, 
struck a cocoanut trunk, and ricocheted 
into a bunch of bananas, Motu and 


stepped forward and laced out a scream- 
ing drive high above the council house 
and into the bay, the Pago Pago 
sympathisers fairly went wild with 
excitement. While a lithe-limbed 
Fauga-sa fielder went darting like a seal 
through the water after the ball, Motu 
and Roboki, their every nerve and 
muscle strained to its utmost, were piling 
up the runs for Pago Pago. 

Seven times they had passed and 
turned and passed each other again, and 
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the swimmer had only reached the ball 
and thrown it awkwardly to a team- 
mate close behind him. Twice more the 
runners flashed by each other, and the 
ball was only at the shore. Motu 
signalled for still another effort, and 
with canes outstretched the game 
fellows went racing, each towards his 
goal. Half way up from the shore a 
Fauga-sa fielder fumbled the ball, and 
all looked safe for the runners, when a 
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Out of deference to the feelings of their 
opponents, the Fauga-sas omitted the 
dance customarily indulged in each time 
a batsman is put out, but when the next 
man to face the bowling popped up an 
easy ball and was caught in the slips, 
they made up for lost time. Whirling 
and yelling like dervishes, they rushed 
into a solid phalanx formation, and then, 
with rhythmic clappings of hands and 
stamping of feet, made a circuit of the 


THE SCORERS 


fragment of cocoa husk caused Roboki 
to turn his ankle just at the instant he 
was passing his partner, sending him 
plunging, head-on, into Motu, both of 
them falling into an inert heap. The 
ball came on a few moments later and 
both batsmen, through the failure of 


their runners, were declared out. Motu 
and Roboki recovered consciousness in 
the course of the next hour, but were of 
no further use to their team until the 
following day. 


ground to end up in front of the 
squatting ranks of the waiting batsmen 
of Pago Pago. Here they continued their 
antics for a minute or two more, jocosely 
pointing out the fate of the man just 
disposed of as the fate which awaited 
the rest of his team. Then they broke 
up and went to playing again. 

Not in the least disheartened by so 
unpropitious a start, the Pago Pago 
batsmen began slamming the ball about 
at this juncture, and by dark, though 
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only fifteen wickets had fallen, a total 
of 240 runs had been put up, the largest 
half day’s score ever made in Samoa. 
Most of these runs were made by long 
drives, which, though high in the air, 
were almost impossible to catch on 
account of the trees. Only one man was 
clean bowled, most of the outs being 
due to balls which flew up from the bat 
and were caught by one of the horde 
that clustered at point. 

A local ground rule which held that a 
ball was fairly caught when intercepted 
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afternoon was the disgrace brought upon 
himself by Fa-oo-pee, son of chief Mala- 
toba, and the crack bat and fielder of the 
Fauga-sas. Fa-oo-pee was a dandified 
young Kanaka with a great opinion of 
himself as a lady’s man, who, because of 
his rather clever handling of a couple of 
long drives early in the game, had been 
giving himself airs and doing a deal of 
noisy boasting. Just as the setting sun 
dipped behind the towering backbone 
of the island, and a grateful coolness 
came creeping down with the shadows 


A LEFT-HANDED SLOGGER FROM PAGO PAGO 


rolling from a roof or dropping from a 
tree was also responsible for the finish 
of several good batsmen. Almost in the 
middle of the field was a large thatch- 
roofed house, circular in form, 
temporarily occupied by the scorers, the 
taupo and her handmaidens, and the 
distinguished visitors. A solid circle of 
fielders ringed this house, and several 
men were retired on balls smartly caught 
as they cannoned from the springy 
thatch. ; 

Perhaps the most amusing event of the 


from the bosky hillsides, Maufi, the 
pretty head hand-maiden of the Pago 
Pago taupo, strolled out through the 
cocoanuts, and when near Fa-oo-pee, 
threw up her hands in the expressive 
Samoan gesture signifying a complete 
surrender of heart and soul. Apparently 
no whit moved, the haughty youth only 
tossed his Turkish towel-beturbaned 
head and proceeded to knock down with 
one hand a sizzling hot drive that came 
toward him headed for the beach. Thus 
spurned, the artful Maufi sank down for 
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a space upon a nearby mat in an attitude 
of the profoundest grief, shortly, how- 
ever, to return to the attack from a perch 
on the verandah of the little white 
Mission Church which stood in the middle 
of Fa-oo-pee’s territory. The latter 
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Maufi was observed holding something 
playfully behind her back and tantalizing 
the scornful Fa-oo-pee by denying him 
a look. At last the unlucky fellow’s 
curiosity got the better of him, and, for 
one fatal moment he was seen to turn 


CHIEF MAUGA RETURNING FROM THE CHASE OF THE DOG THAT STOLE THE BALL 


tried valiantly for a while to stem the 
tide of his ebbing interest in the game, 
but the little lady seemed so palpably 
smitten with his charms that, out of his 
very softness of heart, he finally edged 
over, and still keeping his eye fixed on 
the batsman, began to talk to her. Soon 


his back and begin to scuffle with the 
laughing coquette for the possession of 
the keepsake she was withholding. At 
the same instant the batsman smote the 
ball a ringing crack and sent it flying into 
the top of a tall cocoanut tree above the 
church. From the tree the ball dropped 
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to the roof of the mission, rolled to the 
verandah, and finally fell off almost upon 
the head of the frightened Fa-oo-pee, 
who was standing gaping foolishly at the 
wildly gesticulating horde of his team 
mates who came bearing down upon him. 
As the full enormity of the crushed 
dandy’s offence dawned upon him, he 
turned tail and ran for the bush, closely 
followed by a dozen irate Fauga-sa men 
and a black and white cur. Being the 
fastest man on his team, Fa-oo-pee easily 
out-distanced the pursuit, but it was said 
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total of 1,386 runs had been chalked up 
to its credit. By this time fine weather 
had set in again, but even with this in 
their favour it did not seem possible for 
the Fauga-sas to equal the tremendous 
score that faced them, and when twenty- 
three wickets went down the first day for 
a paltry three hundred runs the situation 
looked more hopeless than ever. 

Things brightened up for a while on 
the second day when Fa-oo-pee, the 
disgraced one, batted up a rattling 
eighty-two, fifteen of which were scratched 


BOWLER, ABOUT TO DELIVER THE SHARK’S HIDE BALL 


that he stayed in the bush all night, and 
that he was only allowed to enter the 
game next day upon the solemn promise 
not to speak to another woman until his 
return to the home village. 

The second day the expected storm 
came on, and on that and the two 
following days there was a gale of wind 
and almost incessant rain. Through it 
all the game went merrily on, and despite 
. unfavourable conditions Pago Pago 
continued to add to its score until, when 
the last man was out on the fifth day, a 


by his speedy runners during the diver- 
sion among the fielders caused by a nest 
of hornets which one of the batsman’s 
swift drives had unexpectedly dislodged 


from a bread-fruit tree. After this the 
Fauga-sa batting slumped off again, and 
the day closed with something in excess 
of seven hundred runs to the team’s 
credit, and thirty-nine wickets down. 
The third day seventeen more wickets 
fell for fewer than three hundred runs, 
so that on the morning of the fourth 
day—the ninth of the match—the fag 
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end of the Fauga-sa batting faced a 
shortage of nearly four hundred runs. 


The first man to encounter the bowling 
on what proved to be the final day of the 
game was a youth called “ Johnny,” a 
nickname which took its origin from the 
fact that its bearer had once been 
employed as a dishwasher in the galley 
of the American gunboat stationed in 
the harbour. He had been playing 
baseball with the Yankee Marines, and 
that this was his first game of cricket was 
evident when he squared away with his 
bat over his shoulder as though facing 
pitching instead of bowling. Heedless 
of the ridicule heaped upon him for his 
lack of ‘form,’ “Johnny” calmly 


stepped out and slammed the first ball 
—which chanced to be a full pitch—over 
the tops of the highest palms and down 
into a running stream in the bottom of 
a little gully. Down the stream it went, 
bobbing merrily on its way to the beach, 
and before it was recovered the swift- 


footed runners had traversed the course 
a dozen times. The second ball came at 
the batsman’s feet, and the hockey-like 
sweep he made of it narrowly missed 
being caught by the bowler. The third 
ball struck away in front of him, and, 
stepping back, ‘“‘ Johnny” smote it 
hard and true, straight into the house 
where sat the scorers, the visitors, and 
the members of chief Mauga’s household. 
All scattered as they saw it coming, 
and the whizzing sphere had traversed 
nearly the whole distance to the further 
wall of the house before it landed, dull 
and heavy, in the ribs of little Oo-hee, 
the misshapen dwarf kept by Mauga in 
the capacity of a mascot and jester. 


Oo-hee was stretched bawling on the 
mat, but the question of how hard he 
was hit was entirely lost sight of in the 
excitement surrounding the momentous 
import attaching to the fact that he had 
been hit at all. A dwarf is regarded with 
the same superstitious awe in Samoa 
as in other parts of the world, and there, 
too, no better method is known of 
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deflecting a current of bad luck than by 
touching the hump of a _ hunchback. 
But actually to bring down a hunchback 
with a cricket ball was a thing un- 
precedented. Pago Pago looked serious 
about it and Fauga-sa began to take 
heart—surely something was going to 
happen ! 

And something did happen, too, and 
that right speedily. “ Johnny missed 
his fourth ball, and the fifth, just touching 
the butt of his bat, went hopping and 
spinning off along the ground like a 
wounded duck. Some idea of such a 
resemblance must have been awakened 
in the active mind of the little black and 
white village cur, who, cocked up in the 
shade of a palm had been conducting a 
punitive expedition against a particularly 
aggravating flea, for he pounced on the 
ball with a glad yelp and began shaking 
it like a thing alive. No whit dampened 
in ardour by the failure of the object of 
his attack to fight back, the frisky 
canine kept valiantly at his task, and 
when the onrush of fielders seemed to 
threaten him with total annihilation, 
he began to dodge and skip about among 
them as though proud to be the centre 
of so much attention. But when he saw 
Mauga, roaring with rage at the thought 
of the Fauga-sa runners adding to their 
team’s score at the rate of a run every 
three or four seconds, sieze a cutlass and 
come charging down upon him, he 
realised that he had made a mistake. 
Whereupon, therefore, he tucked his 
wisp of a tail between his legs and flew 
as the bee flies, straight for the bush, 
even forgetting, in his terror, to drop 
the ball. 


When Mauga and the rest of his braves 
came back from a bootless chase, it was 
to be met with the disconcerting news 
that not another ball was to be found in 
the village. Anxiously renewed inquiry, 
however, met with better reward, for 
one of the missionary’s boys was found 
to have an old ball, still quite hard and 
round and‘in good condition in every 
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respect, save for the fact that one side 
of it, in,lieu of anything better to hand, 
had been patched with a piece of shark’s 
hide. Under ordinary conditions the 
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seemed nearly won, and it is not in the 
Samoan nature to brook the postpone- 
ment of a certain triumph if it can 
possibly be helped. 


A SINEWY BROWN FIGURE STARTS CLAMBERING UP THE TREE 


Pago Pagos would not have thought of 
consenting to use such a ball, for the 
surface of dry shark’s hide has all the 
roughness of a rasp combined with the 
sharpness of a nettle, but the game 


Fauga-sa was chalked up with twenty 
runs for the lost ball, and the game was 
started up again. Gingerly settling the 
prickly sphere back in his fingers, the 
bowler delivered the sixth ball of 
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“ Johnny’s”’ over, and this the latter, 
swinging wildly, missed and was clean 
bowled. 

This lucky beginning filled the Pago 
Pagos with great elation, from which 
state they were rudely jostled a moment 
later when the next batsman drove a hot 
line ball which scoured out the palm of 
the hand of one of the swarm of cover- 
points and sent him howling home to 
bind his wound with ti leaves. After 
that the fielders handled the dreaded 
ball as if it was a live coal, and though 
wickets kept falling from time to time, 
runs came fast between until, when the 
last Fauga-sa man but one was out, 
the total of that team’s runs was but 
four behind the aggregate of Pago Pago. 

The final batsman was an old man 
with weak eyes, who, after missing three 
balls, caught the fourth on the edge of 
his bat and shot it high up into the top 
of a towering cocoanut tree. Like a 
swarm of wolves the Pago Pago fielders, 
with out-stretched hands, crowded 
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beneath the preciously-freighted palm, 
and like the shuttles of a madly-driven 
loom the runners of Fauga-sa darted 
back and forth. Once, twice, thrice, 
four times—and finally—five times they 
go, and then one of the umpires waves 
his umbrella and announces that 
Fauga-sa has won the game. 

But stay! A sinewy brown figure 
starts clambering up the fatal tree. Now 
he has reached the top, now grasped the 
ball with eager hand, and now he is back 
among his team mates on the ground. 
And listen! What was that? The 
second umpire is speaking—he announces 
that Pago Pago wins the game. 

And which team really won the 
contest is a moot question to this day, 
but if ever you chance to go to the island 
of Tutuila and desire to start a Samoan 
“Donnybrook,” just mention the 


championship game of June, 1906, on an 
occasion when one or more men from 
both Fauga-sa and Pago Pago are within 
hearing of your voice. 


THE PITCHER TO THE WELL 


By “‘ARCHER ” 


JosHuA BIDDLECOMB was, according to 


his lights, an honest man, and as a farm 
labourer his daily toil must have satisfied 
the most captious critic. It is a 
regrettable fact to record, however, that 
his views on the ownership of any furred 
or feathered creature possessing a market 
_ value to game dealers who were prepared 
to “‘ ask no questions and be told no lies,” 
were unorthodox. Especially were they 
opposed to those of old Squire Elcott, 
the peppery and choleric owner of the 
Hall, whose well-stocked coverts had 
provided Joshua with a source of un- 
disturbed income for some years. 

This all reflects very sadly upon the 
characters or abilities of the Squire’s 
small army of keepers and game watchers, 
so it must here be mentioned that they 
also were honest and able men, who 
would one and all have cheerfully 
surrendered a month’s pay for the 
chance of encountering Josh at his 
work. 

But on Joshua Biddlecomb had 
descended the mantle which occasionally 
serves to hide certain rare fellows who 
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thereafter bear the name of 


“ born 
poachers,”’ and he continued yearly on 
his unhallowed way, quiet, unassuming, 
but thorough to a degree. 

Years passed by, and finally the grand 
old squire was laid to rest with his fathers, 
to the secret satisfaction of many of the 
lesser lights of the poaching fraternity, 
who had suffered at the hands of the 
local bench, of which Squire Elcott had 
been Chairman. 

Not so with Joshua, for their wars had 
ever been waged without malice on his 
part, and it is probable that his un- 
willing benefactor had few more sincere 
mourners outside his immediate family 
circle. 

The Squire was succeeded by a young 
nephew, a diminutive man, but a keen 
sportsman and preserver of game, and 
thus a fitting follower of his uncle; 
wherefore the surveillance of the 
extensive preserves was even stricter 
than before. This came as a distinct set- 
back to the aforesaid “‘ lesser lights,” as 
was soon testified by a rich crop of minor 
sentences for poaching offences; but 
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Joshua continued the even tenor of his 
way, unchecked as ever. 

But alas for misdirected talent! The 
longest lane must have its turning, and 
the strongest pitcher goes once too often 
to the well. 

One moonlight night, Joshua, having 
netted a gateway on the borders of an 
outlying cover, was mechanically sorting 
the five hares in which his drive had 
resulted, feeling their condition and 
appraising their value the while. His 
doubtless soothing reflections were some- 
what rudely interrupted by a quiet 
“Good evening!’ which sounded close 
behind his back, and was associated with 
a gentle pressure between the shoulder 
blades which enjoined abstinence from 
either flight or fight. ‘‘ Yes,’’ the voice 
continued, “‘ it’s a gun, and if you resist 
it will probably go off. I’ve been watch- 
ing you for some time, and I must really 
say that it has been a most interesting 
experience. Slightly marred, perhaps, 
by the fact that those hares happen to 
be my property, but interesting none the 
less. Appreciation of the artist, and all 
that sort of thing, don’t you know. May 
I venture to enquire your name ? ”’ 

The voice was small and gentle, but 
the steady pressure of the gun barrels at 
his back, and a growing conviction that 
the game was up, decided Joshua, and 
he gave answer to the question with 
becoming meekness. 

“Ah! the renowned Mr. Biddlecomb 
indeed. From the observations of my 
keepers it seems that I am unduly 
honoured by the meeting. I had meant 
to hand you over at once into safe custody 
but it now occurs to me that you may 
after all prove a ‘ paying guest’ before 
that desirable end is attained. And now, 
my friend,’ the voice here contained a 
singularly metallic and compelling ring, 
“You are going to poach; to poach as 
you have never poached before, and I 
may tell you that it is in your best 
interests to bring every trick of your 
craft to your aid. I ama singularly deft 
walker in cover, so shall make no noise, 
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and you will poach to my direction, 
under the immediate supervision of this 
gun. Do not be led away by the idea 
that I might hesitate to use it; that 
would be most unwise, as I shall disable 
you without the least compunction if 
Pick up | 


your behaviour compels me. 
those hares.” 

Now began a nightmare excursion for | 
poor Joshua. Under the full October 
moon he continued his interrupted work, 
so dazed by this extraordinary situation 
that his actions were almost mechanical, 
the only indication of his captor’s com- 
pelling presence being an occasional light 
footfall behind him. 

Three more field gates were success- 
fully netted and driven, and the night 
was well advanced when Joshua, 
staggering under a load of some score of 
hares and rabbits, preceded the squire 
along a lane leading to the Hall. 

But when once there he discovered that 
the ordeal of the night had by no means 
reached its termination. 

Entering by a side door they proceeded 
into a comfortable apartment on the 
ground floor, the squire’s smoking room, 
where the key having been turned and 
pocketed, Joshua was ordered to deposit 
his burden on the floor. This done, the 
squire crossed to a writing table, and 
after a curt enquiry as to whether his 
prisoner was able to write or no, drew 
a sheet of paper towards him to write 
the following : 

“October 12th, 189—, 3 a.m. | 
Stolen by me this day, five hares, the 
property of George Heywood Elcott.”’ 
“Sign this, please,’ was the next 

demand, which done, the document was 
safely locked away. 

“And now,” proceeded the squire, 
“T am going to do what might be con- 
sidered a very foolhardy thing. We are 
about to continue our poaching excursion 
my good Biddlecomb, among my 
pheasants this time, and _ surprising 
though it may seem, on this occasion it 
will be you who will carry the gun. 
Furthermore, I intend to give you a 
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sporting chance; many poachers are 
sportsmen, my friend, and I’m going 
, to give you this chance to prove it. I 
| shall accompany you in my same capacity 
of observer, and you will kill exactly five 
pheasants. Your time in which to 
achieve this end is limited, but in the 
event of your succeeding before day- 
break, uncaptured by my keepers, I will 
give you your liberty.” 

Joshua stared helplessly at the 
amazing little man before him, but there 
was no help for it, and this new proposal 
was only on a par with the earlier parts 
of this topsy-turvy night. They silently 
quitted the house, and crossing the 
gardens, a brief walk brought them to 
the edge of the largest covert on the 
estate. True to his word, Elcott here 
handed the gun with some _ spare 
cartridges, to his prisoner, and the game 
began. 

As the squire subsequently remarked, 
it was a game that had its own excite- 
ments. Twice they had to steal silently 
away from keepers, and by the time the 
stipulated five birds had been gathered, 
the wood was echoing with the shouts 
of their pursuers. 

Notwithstanding these, the two 
returned to the Hall unseen, and again 
reached the smoking room as dawn was 
tingeing the Eastern sky. 

Elcott, with a satisfied sigh, motioned 
Joshua to add his birds to the goodly 
heap of game on the floor, and then 
said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Biddlecomb, you have 
given me to-night a finer insight into the 
methods of your fraternity than I dared 
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hope for, and according to my promise 
you can now return home to your wife, 
who is doubtless somewhat alarmed at 
your prolonged stroll. You can tell her 
when you get there that you will never 
poach again ; for hark ye, Biddlecomb,” 
and his voice grew very stern, ‘‘ the next 
time I know you to be in possession of 
game other than that honestly come by, 
that little confession of yours,” here 
Elcott pointed to the safe, “‘ goes into 
the hands of the police. And now be 
off home, and take those five hares with 
ou. 

Joshua Biddlecomb walked home like 
a man in a dream, grasping his hares, 
and was extremely fortunate in not 
falling in with any keeper to whom an 
explanation of their possession would 
have been attended with considerable 
discomfort. 

Slowly the doings of the night arranged 
themselves in his bucolic brain, and he 
realised to the full the lenience with 
which he had been treated. 

The habit of years is not lightly 
broken, but to his eternal credit be it 
said, Joshua did not poach again. 

By the time he had already performed 
some three hours work on the farm, a 
weary quartet of keepers were lined up 
in Squire Elcott’s room, gazing awe- 
struck at a pile of game which 
ornamented the floor, and listening to 
the most pointed harangue from the 
squire himself, in which their timeworn 
methods of game preservation were 
criticised in a manner which left nothing 
to be desired. 
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THE GOLDEN EAGLE 


J BY SETON GORDON, F.Z.S. 


Ir has been my privilege during a 
number of years past to study the eagle 
in his native haunts with some degree 
of thoroughness, and during that period 
it has become more and more impressed 
on my mind how markedly superior he 
is to the other inhabitants of the bird 
world. It is fit that he should be known 
as the King of Birds, for he is a born 
ruler in every sense of the word, and he 
holds the power of life and death amongst 
the denizens of the mountain lands. 
To see the eagle at his best one must 
penetrate to his mountain haunts during 
a season of storms, for it is then that his 
marvellous powers of flight are fully 


demonstrated. While other birds of the | 
hills are avoiding, in sheltered corries, the 
fury of the wind, the eagle may be seen 
soaring with a certain grim steadiness of 
flight in the teeth of the gale, and one 
cannot doubt that he enjoys his struggle 
with the elements. With wings bent 
well back the eagle will shoot with won- 
derful rapidity against the tearing blast. 
During the whole of my experience I 
have never seen a golden eagle propelling 
himself against a gale with powerful wing 
beats ; he has invariably, no matter how 
strong the wind has been, held on his 
way with scarce a movement of his wings, 
though it can be seen that he utilises the 
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air currents in a masterly manner. It is 
on a still, calm day that the eagle may 
be said to be laboured, even ungainly, in 
his flight—at all events until he has risen 
to a considerable altitude—and cases are 
on record of these proud birds, when 
suddenly surprised in long heather, or in 
a depression during an absence of wind, 
being quite unable to raise themselves 
off the ground, so that they were igno- 
miniously captured. 
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I have seen an eagle carrying a great fir 
branch in the direction of the eyrie, and 
before March is a fortnight old the hen 
bird may be brooding on her two eggs. 
It is only the more sheltered eyries which 
are tenanted so early in the season ;_ but 
before April is out probably every eyrie 
in the Highlands is occupied. The eagle 
is essentially a bird of the hills, and I 
have never yet discovered an eyrie at a 
less elevation than 1,400 feet above sea 


ON THE ALERT DURING A RAIN STORM 


The golden eagle is in the happy 
position of being able to secure a suffi- 
cient food supply at all seasons of the 
year, and no matter how severe the 
snowstorm, he is able to pursue the 
unfortunate grouse and ptarmigan in 
their migration to less exposed quarters. 
Probably as a result of this independence 
he is a very early nester, and the hen bird 
is undertaking the duties of incubation 
at a period when the hills are still deeply 
covered with snow. As early as January 


level. The most favoured nesting sites 
seem to lie between 1,500 and 2,000 feet 
but at times the eagle will choose some 
ledge on a precipice standing quite 3,000 
feet above the level of the sea. 

In such arctic situations the period of 
incubation must be a none too pleasant 
one for the hen bird, although the golden 
eagle, in its thick coating of feathers, is 
impervious to the average cold. In the 
most sheltered situations the eagle lays 
her eggs about March 15th, and as the 
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ON THE LOOK-OUT 
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period of incubation is about forty days 
the eaglets appear towards the end of 
April. When first hatched they are 
covered with a thick coat of white down, 
and their pink eyes give them a very 
comical appearance. Even from the first 


Last season I spent several interesting 
days in a Scottish forest searching for an 
eagle’s eyrie which I had every reason 
to believe was somewhere in the vicinity, 
although the eagles had deserted their 
former nest, and the stalkers to whom I 


EAGLE’S NEST IN BIRCH TREE 


they appear more or less indifferent to 
the cold, though doubtless if the mother 
bird should leave them too long exposed 
to the frost and snow which are so often 
found on the high grounds at that season 
of the year they would stand a poor 
chance of survival. 


spoke were of opinion that they had left 
the forest. I was unable to share this 
view for the reason that, whenever I was 
in the neighbourhood of their former 
nesting site 1 saw one or other of the 
eagles, either soaring at a great height 
or else flapping its way in silence just 
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clear of the tree tops. One glorious April 
morning, when the sun shone with great 
power from a sky of unclouded blue, I 
made my way to the nesting site, and it 
was not long before I had a sight of the 
male eagle—distinguishable by his smaller 
size—sweeping down by the corrie. I 
had once before searched the hillside for 
his nest without success, but to-day 
determined on a still more thorough in- 
vestigation, and after a tiring climb 
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but as I had exercised the precaution of 
concealing myself beneath a tree, she 
seemed to come to the conclusion, after 
a short survey, that her fears were 
groundless ; and much to my surprise 
sailed down to near the foot of the corrie 
and then propelled herself up the hillside 
with powerful confident wing beats, 
making straight for the eyrie she had 
just left. On reaching the tree she 
alighted unsuspiciously and was evidently 
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through long heather, ultimately came 
in sight of a little clump of trees—almost 
the last in the forest—which seemed to 
me an excellent site for an eyrie. Nor 
was I disappointed. While yet quite 300 
yards distant, I saw some object moving 
in one of the trees. Almost immediately 
a golden eagle soared out, and, rising in 
spirals, soon reached a _ considerable 
height from which she held an uninter- 
rupted view of the whole corrie. She had 
evidently taken alarm at my approach, 


quite unconscious of the proximity of 
danger. 

I was anxious to obtain a photograph 
of her as she left the eyrie, and so re- 
mained in my hiding place a little while 
longer in order that she should have time 
to recover her peace of mind. Soon a 
couple of roe deer, in their grazing, 
approached the spot where I lay, and I 
had an excellent view of them as they 
cropped the grass not many yards from 
me. I realized that sooner or later they 
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could not fail to become aware of my 
presence, and my only hope was that 
their alarm would not scare the eagle 
sitting a few hundred yards away. Soon 
the animals scented danger, and after 
pausing uncertainly, made off at top 
speed, only, fortunately, their line of 
retreat was, if anything, away from the 
eyrie although had the eagle been on 
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hearing the unusual sound she thrust 
her head over the side of the nest in a 
most surprised and anxious manner, and, 
clambering on to the edge of the eyrie, 
launched herself into the air and crossed 
to the hillside opposite, where she was 
soon joined by the cock bird, who had 
hurriedly left his hunting on the un- 
expected appearance of his mate. The 
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the alert she could not have failed to 
observe the fugitives. 

After remaining in my place of con- 
cealment a little time longer I began a 
careful stalk in the direction of the eyrie, 
and when I had approached to a distance 
of some thirty or forty yards, whistled 
softly with the object of arousing the 
parent bird. She was evidently un- 
suspicious in her fancied security, for on 
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eyrie was built some fifteen or twenty 
feet above ground in a tree that presented 
no difficulty to the average climber, al- 
though in contrast to the somewhat 
insignificant trees in the vicinity it had 
quite an imposing appearance. It com- 
manded an extensive view of the corrie 
both north and south, but to the west, 
owing to the formation of the hillside, 
the outlook was a limited one. 
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The eyrie had evidently been in use for 
several years and was quite a substantial 
and weather-beaten structure. As is 
invariably the case, the foundations con- 
sisted of large sticks of fir wood, and 
upon these were laid smaller branches, 
also of the same material. It was lined 


with branches of fir, quite green, broken 
off by the birds themselves, and mingled 
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On a visit to the eyrie I had a striking 
example of the courage of the eagle 
where the defence of her young is con- 
cerned. Although a week from the end of 
April, the weather was much colder than 
on the date of my previous visit, and 
a northerly wind brought with it squalls 
of hail. As I approached the eyrie no 
signs of the mother eagle were visible, 
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with these were bunches of heather. The 
eggs—two in number—were of a dirty 
white ground colour blotched and speck- 
led with reddish brown. As is nearly 
always the case one egg was more bril- 
liantly coloured than the other. It has 
been surmised, and in all probability 
rightly. that the egg with the brighter 
colouring is the one which contains the 
cock bird. 


and after shouting vigorously for some 
time I had come to the conclusion that 
she must be off feeding, when I saw a 
head thrust over the edge of the nest 
and two eyes absolutely blazing with fury 
glared savagely at me. Though standing 
not twenty yards from her the eagle 
showed no inclination to move, but rolled 
her eyes and brought into use the “ third 
eyelid” with quite terrifying effect. 
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Ultimately she was prevailed upon to 
leave the eyrie, and on scaling the tree 
I discovered a young eaglet about a week 
old, crouching in the nest. He soon 
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comfortable against this impromptu 
shelter. Though originally the eyrie 
contained a couple of eggs, one of them 
di:appeared somewhat mysteriously after 


YOUNG EAGLE TAKING FLIGHT 


‘began to yelp vigorously, and as he 
appeared to be suffering from the cold 
wind I propped up a freshly-killed grouse, 
which I found in the eyrie, to windward 


of him, and he nestled up quite 


incubation was about half completed, 
although, as far as I know, this eyrie 
was quite unknown to any of the 
stalkers or ghillies of the forest. 

I have reason to believe that the grey 
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A KING IN CAPTIVITY 
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YOUNG GOLDEN EAGLE AT ITS NESTING SIT 
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crow at times may make off with an 
eagle’s egg, for I once inspected’ a piece 
of eggshell which had been found at a 
hoodie’s nesting site, and which resembled 
nothing so much as the shell of an eagle’s 
egg ; the only alternative was the egg of 
the domestic turkey, but the situation 
of the hoodie’s nest rendered this latter 
explanation highly improbable. During 
the period of incubation the cock eagle 
does not, I believe, take his share in 
hatching off the eggs, but is often in the 
vicinity of the eyrie and probably brings 
an occasional grouse to his sitting mate. 
The young eagles when first hatched are 
fed only on the most tender portions of 
grouse, such as liver, but later on their 
diet is more liberal, and may consist 
largely of mountain hares or rabbits. 
As far as my experience goes, ptarmigan 
are only exceptionally found in an eyrie ; 
whether owing to the fact that they are 
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stronger on the wing than their relatives 
the red grouse, or because théy are in- 
ferior in flavour, is difficult to say. 
Occasionally small birds and rodents are 
carried to the nest, and on one occasion 
I remember finding the remains of a 
stoat. 

It is early in July when the eaglets 
leave the eyrie. They are usually quite 
strong on the wing even on their first 
flight, which may be half a mile or per- 
haps more. On the other hand, I have 
known of eaglets remaining at their 
nesting haunt for fully a fortnight after 
leaving the eyrie, unwilling, apparently, 
to leave the locality of their birth. 

Though the golden eagle is strictly 
confined to the Highlands of Scotland, 
it is holding its own, and even increasing 
in certain districts, and will, it is to be 
hoped, soar over hill and corrie for many 
a long day to come. . 
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MR. JOHN BALL PUTTING ON THE 7TH GREEN 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency. 


GOLF ON 


THE WEST COAST 


BY HUGH LESLIE DOBREE 


THERE 's considerable doubt in my mind 
whether Devonshire is actually on the 
west coast—its exact position on the 
map would suggest south-west, but the 
county is so easy of access and possesses 
so many attractions that one feels obliged 
to mention at least one golf course 
whereupon a player may enjoy a game 
amid alluring surroundings. 

While discussing the possibilities of an 
article of this kind, a much-travelled 
friend was good enough to tell me that 
the environment of a golf links means 
a great deal more to the ordinary player 
than the excellence of the turf. At the 
same time there are any number of 
golfers who select a venue solely on 
account of the golf being of a very high 
order. 

We are fully aware that every golfer 
does not desire to attain a position on 
the scratch ladder, and perhaps the most 


enjoyed golf is that played by inferior 
golfers who are chiefly concerned in 
hacking aimlessly away upon a course 
which lends itself to attraction. The 
presence of the sea in the near vicinity 
is a great charm, for there is something 
very fascinating about the roar of the 
waves. 

It may not be generally known, but 
Westward Ho! was the first seaside 
links in England. It dates back to the 
sixties, and I can well imagine with what 
difficulty the fishermen of the old village 
club persuaded the heavy and hard gutta 
ball to fly over the chasm-like bunkers 
that are a feature of this wonderful 
course. Golf in those times was not 
played as it is now, and we are given to 
understand that the only regular players 
at Westward Ho! were villagers who 
assembled on the links at the end of a 
long summer’s day to show their prowess 
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with an instrument known as a “ play 
club.”’ This was a long wooden club with 
a large head and a very whippy shaft, a 
weapon totally dissimilar to the beautiful 
clubs that are in use to-day. I am told 
by an old habitué of Westward Ho! 
that caddies could be obtained for 
sixpence a round; if the golfer desired 
the professional to play with him the 
fee would be shillings and 
sixpence. 
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Memories of Tom Morris—prince of 
story tellers—arise in my mind, and it 
is always a regret that my age does not 
permit any recollection of Allan 
Robertson who, I am told, loved nothing 
better than the company of congenial 
golfers. He would sit on an old wooden 


box and charm his listeners with stories 
of the golf he had either played or 
witnessed. 

I cannot leave the old days at 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 


THE BUNKER BEFORE THE 7TH GREEN 


Photograph by Montague, Dixon & Co. 


One of the earliest professionals at 
Westward Ho! was John Allan. He 
was an old-fashioned golfer who spent 
most of his time in the workshop 
attending to repairs. How very different 
from these modern days when most of 
the work is done by an apprentice or an 
assistant! Of course the professional’s 
shop used to be a most interesting place, 
for on a rainy afternoon the shed was 
generally full of golfers listening to the 
yarns the professional had to tell. 


Westward Ho! without making reference 
to Mr. Horace Hutchinson. This very 
excellent golfer was at one time captain 
of the Royal North Devon Club. It 
was from this club that he entered his 
name for the first Championship that 
he won; at St. Andrews in 1886. He 
defeated Mr. Lamb in the final by the 
large margin of 7 up and 6 to play. 
After this victory Mr. Hutchinson was 
looked upon as the greatest golfer in 
the kingdom, for the Scottish enthusiasts 
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had doubted that any English player 
could win the Championship at 
St. Andrew’s. The surprise in this case 
was a very great one, and in the usual 
Scotch way he was cheered to the echo 
and declared to be a great golfer. 

Before going into the details of 
Westward Ho! my readers will be 
interested to know that Prince Edward 
of Wales was at one time patron to the 
club. There was given in his name a 
gold medal to be played for at the 
Whitsuntide meeting of each year. It 
was the wish of His Royal Highness 
that when he came to the throne this 
prize should still be offered for com- 
petition in the name of Prince of Wales’ 
Medal. At the same meeting there is 
the Kashmir Cup open to members of 
recognised golf clubs. Other events open 
to strangers are the Oliphant Silver 
Clubs, the Club Gold Medal, the Lindsay- 
Bennett Medal, and the Gosset Silver 
Brooch. I write of the course itself with 
the knowledge that some of the holes 
have been recently changed, but this 
can only mean a matter of a few holes, 
and consequently the lie of the land 
will not have been in any way interfered 
with. The links is situated a mile or so 
from Westward Ho! on the Northam 
burrows, and I believe the club has 
secured manorial rights from the parish 
of Northam. 

It is strange, but on all great courses 
a stream of water seems necessary, 
and Westward Ho! is fortunate enough to 
possess what is known at St. Andrew’s 
as a “burn.” This hazard is a trap 
most cunningly placed by nature to 
ensnare the golfer who errs on the point 
of carelessness when playing. 

We begin our acquaintanceship with 
the burn at the first hole, and it greets 
the player again as he plays his approach 
shot on to the last green. We will hope 
that the ball is struck with confidence, 
for this apparently simple hazard 
has been the cause of many torn-up 
cards at the last moment. It must be 
galling to play 17 holes on this great 
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course in par golf, and then to fail at 
the second shot over the burn at the 
eighteenth. 

Let me indicate the line of country 
to the aforementioned green. There is 
the clubhouse in front to act as a friendly 
guide for the line of flight, but the most 
necessary thing to do is to hit the tee shot 
a very long way indeed, for one is then 
able to take an iron for the second stroke. 
If the effort with the drive has been 
unsuccessful, there is no hole in the 
kingdom which is so hard to play. I 
must take my reader to the fourth hole, 
for here the Cap bunker with its tempting 
promontory, known as the “ Duffer’s 
Knob,” stands out appealingly in front 
of the player as he takcs up his stance 
on the tee. The hazard is most closely 
guarded by wooden slecpers, and there is 
certainly no way of wriggling out when 
the ball has been mishit. There is no 
possibility of fluking at Westward Ho! 
If a tee shot has been incorrectly struck 
there is no need to ask the caddie, ‘‘Am 
I clear?” The golfer may just as well 
make up his mind before he starts that 
any inferior stroke is going to be severely 
punished. There is ‘‘ man’s work ” to do 
upon this links. When one is playing 
well the delight of carrying the rushes 
and seeing the ball whizz over water- 
courses that are trickling here and there 
cannot fail to appeal to the golfer who 
enjoys links upon which there is some- 
thing to accomplish before a good score 
can be made. 

If indeed there is a land of perfect 
golf, I think it must be Westward Ho! 

Here and there, in odd corners of the 
course, at all times of the day and year, 
the best golfers in the kingdom are to 
be seen. Verily, they do not play and 
practise here for the mere formality of 
getting their eye in. It can be truly said 
that players such as Messrs. Croome, 
Hilton, and the brothers Scott do not 
come to Westward Ho! without fully 
realising beforehand that this is the 
best possible tonic for the good of 
their game. 
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There is a little old-fashioned train to 
take the golfer away again, and as it 
puffs leisurely across the country that 
Whyte Melville and Kingsley loved so 
dearly, the golfer may well remark that 
nature has been kind to place such an 
ideal hunting ground for the use of the 
golfer sportsmen in general. Westward 
Ho! is the golfing fairyland of England. 
It is bewitching; perhaps that will 
convey the best impression to the 
imaginative mind. 
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on a summer’s afternoon. All this can 
have no effect upon the golfer’s idea of 
enjoyment, for the end of the promenade 
where the links is situated he will 
assuredly find peace and _ solitude 
away from the crowds that assemble in 
other parts of the walk. The Weston 
golf course is almost first-class, indeed, . 
the turf is superlatively good, and the 
holes which take the player along the 
seashore in the direction of Uphill 
represent very excellent golf. I am sure 
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The district of Weston-super-Mare is 
especially suitable for any man who 
desires a golfing holiday. It has been my 
good fortune to visit this bracing seaside 
resort at all seasons of the year, and I 
have invariably found the golf to be 
most enjoyable. In the height of the 
summer the promenade is clogged with 
trippers from the Welsh coast, and the 
beautiful yellow sands are paddled upon 
by happy holiday makers who love 
nothing so much as wading in the sea 
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the greens are every whit as good as any 
in the country, for much trouble is taken 
over their preservation and, even in the 
hottest weather, they are always in good 
condition. 

I can give a personal recommendation to 
the Grand Atlantic Hotel. This first-class 
house is but five minutes’ walk from the 
first tee, and, if the weather is inclined 
to be doubtful, the golfer can take one 
of the very speedy electric cars that pass 
the door every few minutes of the day. 
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The chief attraction on the links is the 
very large variety of shots that the 
golfer is called upon to play. He will 
very frequently find his ball lying on 
the slope of a mossy bank, and he will 
be expected to show a master hand while 
playing his next shot, for there will very 
probably be an angry bunker in front 
waiting for the topped stroke. 

Please do not imagine that the stance 
I have described is in any way unfair to 
the golfer. On the contrary, at Weston 
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I claim that Weston-super-Mare is 
the healthiest spot in England. The air 
is superfine, and after two rounds of 
golf in a sou’-wester, the hotel proprietor 
is not likely to make a good thing out 
of his golfing guest. When I suggested 
that Weston was an ideal spot to spend a 
holidayI intendedtoconvey theimpression 
impression that one may stay in the town 
and be able to visit innumerable links 
in the neighbourhood, returning home in 
time for dinnerat night. Thereis Burnham, | 


PORTHCAWL. 


THE BUNKER BEFORE THE IITH GREEN 
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there is an allotted space where he 


is asked to place his ball. If, by the 
merest chance, the accuracy of the stroke 
should be mistimed, and the ball flies 
away in a wrong direction, it is obviously 
necessary that some penalty should be 
demanded. 

The golfer will be well satisfied with 
the conditions at Weston ; I am 
inclined to think the nature of the course 
will be suitable to the good player, and 
also work a great improvement in the 
methods of the “ rabbit.”’ 


for instance; I have climbed the hill 
by the old church at Uphill, walked 
along the meadows with Brean Down 
towering over me and passed the 
quaintly-shaped lighthouse that stands 
on the shore at Berrow suddenly to 
discover that, with only a rivulet to 
jump, I was at the door of the Burnham 
clubhouse. This is only a five-mile walk 
from Weston, but for those who like to 
take things easily there is a convenient 
train that leaves about ten in the 
morning. 
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GOLF ON THE WEST COAST 


I am “beginning to realize that, 
Burnham has reached a position of much 
importance. The very atmosphere of 
the little place seemed to suggest that 
one day Burnham would give to the 
world of golf a course of unsurpassed 
excellence. It isin many ways noticeable 
that one meets the same people who 
congregate at Westward Ho! but, of 
course, the distance between the two 
clubs is not a very great one. I can 
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much admired inhabitant of these ponds. 
We spent many happy days on the side 
of a bank with a garden worm dangling 
at the end of a home-made fishing 
outfit. In a certain small covert a golden- 
crested wren invariably came to live in 
the early spring; and just a few yards 
away is the land whereupon the Burnham 
golfers play their game of golf. 

In 1890 the golf club was started, and 
every year since that memorable date the 
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remember the time when Burnham was 
a sleepy little seaside hamlet. There 
seemed but one train a day and that 
dragged its way leisurely from thejunction 
at Highbridge. In those days we were 
fond of walking. Being enthusiastic 
naturalists the school hours were no 
sooner finished than a select little party 
of schoolfellows would scour the district 
in search of the nest of the moorhen. 
There were sundry little water patches 
amass with weed, and the silver eel was a 


influx of strangers, with caddie bags slung 
over their shoulders, has been larger and 
larger. It is said that in some parts golf 
is not a great asset to the town, but 
I wish that my readers could see 
what a great difference golf has made to 
Burnham. It has in no way modernised 
the place, for the old-fashioned inns, once 
situated at the corner of a wayside path, 
still remain comfortable dwelling places 
for those sportsmen who enjoy a rest 
in quaint surroundings. A holiday may 
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be spent here for a very moderate sum, 
but in August the green fee comes to 
five shillings a day or {3 a month. 

Burnham deserves all the praises it 
receives, for it is one of the most 
attractive little places in the kingdom. 
I take exception to some of the greens 
on the links, for they are exasperatingly 
difficult. I could wish, for my own state 
of mind, to find fault with them, but 
whenever I have taken three putts I 
neither can blame my putter nor the 
turf that my ball has rolled along. The 
golfer with a lack of touch will be 
mesmerised with the approach putting 
at Burnham, but when once the correct 
line to the hole has been ascertained 
the ball will travel as smoothly as a 
motor car on an asphalt path. 

Since I last saw Burnham the blind 
holes have been done away with. I am 
sorry to hear this, for it was always such 
a pleasure to bang the ball over a 
wilderness of sand and to know that 
the little peep over the summit of the 
hill would show us the ball lying within 
putting distance of the pin, perhaps 
quite close to the hole if we have judged 
the approach with any degree of 
accuracy. Of course the guide post is 
not always an indication of the right 
line to take, and it used to be a great 
advantage to know the exact position 
of the pin. Perhaps the rule that says 
““ New holes must be cut on the morning 
of competitions’’ means that this is 
done as a preventative to any golfing 
scoundrel who would get up very early 
in the morning and find out exactly 
how the ball would roll up the bank 
and down again so as to remain by the 
flag. This is useful knowledge on a 
course where many of the greens are in 
a punch bowl. If we are to have no 
blind holes in future, architects seem to 
prefer a green where the pin can be seen 
from the approach, the test of a modern 
golf course will not offer such a sporting 
chance to the golfer who believes in 
going out for everything. But the 
innovation will suit the pawky player 
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who will revel in being able to “ open ” 
the hole with his second, and then wriggle 
up to the pin with an approach over the 
simplest golfing country he can find. It 
is not undue flattery to say that the 
golf at Burnham is everything a golfer 
can desire. 

Leaving Somerset either by steamer 
or train—the latter means the Severn 
tunnel—the golfer will be wise in his 
generation if he takes an early opportu- 
nity of visiting Porthcawl. There are 
two golf courses in South Wales that 
really matter. This is one of them, the 
other is Ashburnham near Llanelly. 

A conveyance of some sort leaves the 
Esplanade Hotel every morning and 
afternoon for the Porthcawl golf links. 
If it is too hot to play a morning round, 
the golfer can make himself comfortable 
on the balcony of the clubhouse. Taking 
a glance over the sea there is a wondrous 
sight for lovers of artistic surroundings. 
A fine view of Ilfracombe, if the weather 
is clear, and further up the coast of 
Devon the golfer who knows his county 
will imagine he can catch a glimpse of 
Minehead. Then happy recollections of 
a run with the Devon and Somerset may 
flash across his brain. 

Porthcawl is extremely popular, and 
it is one of the longest golf courses I 
know, but in the height of summer, 
when the sun has glazed the turf, a 
slogger can hit the ball a very long way 
indeed. The greens are always difficult 
in August, but they are wonderfully well 
looked after and generally in better 
condition for play during the summer 
months than any in other parts of the 
country. 

It is seven years since I saw 
Ashburnham, but I remember jotting 
down in a mental notebook, as I stood 
on the first tee, that the dignity of the 
surroundings was most impressive. The 
turf was so good that I found, long before 
we reached the turn, that a player was 
able to use his driver through the green 
and that there was really no need for a 
brassie. There is surely a fine future 
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GOLF ON THE WEST COAST 


before this club, and I was glad to find 
my opinion has been supported by 
that very fine judge of golf courses— 
Harry Vardon. 

If one wants to play here it is not even 
necessary to stay in Llanelly, for there 
is a comfortable hotel near the first tee 
(I believe it is called the Ashburnham). 
I very soon discovered that many good 
golfers took advantage of this comfort- 
able house, and it is a great pleasure to 
be able to recommend a purely golfing 
hotel. The stranger will find that 
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a long way from anywhere, and a special 
journey presents some difficulty, unless 
one happens to be staying in the 
neighbourhood. There are, however, 
any number of good golfers who make 
a point of running down here from town 
in order to play over the links, and they 
are agreed that it is a very excellent 
golfing ground. 

Aberdovey is another very popular 
Welsh resort where players meet and 
play much golf. This small town is 
also difficult of access, for it is tucked 
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fairway on this links is extremely wide in 
places, but I would assure the wandering 
player that the course itself represents 
an almost perfect test of golf; the 
greens though undulating are very true, 
and it is not an easy matter for even the 
best exponents with a mashie to “ chip ” 
up from the rough and sink the putt. 

I would suggest that if any golfer is 
taking a trip to Ireland he will find it a 
pleasant convenience to break the 
journey to Fishguard at Llanelly, for the 
station is on the main line. It is rather 


into a corner of the Merioneth coast. I 
have heard men say they would rather 
play over Aberdovey than any other 
course in the kingdom. There must be 
something about the invigorating air 
in these parts which apparently cheers 
the visitor to great golfing deeds. 

To my mind, the correct thing to7do 
is to split a week between Aberdovey and 
Harlech. This is a purely personal 
opinion, but it seems that the golfer will 
then be able to find out which of the two 
links is more suited to his own style of 
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play. I have always been given to 
understand—it is the opinion of many 
first-class golfers—that the Royal St. 
David’s course is the best links in 
Wales. For anyone possessing a warm 
affection for sand dunes Harlech will be 
exactly the spot for a golfing holiday. 
The course is well stocked with sandy 
hazards that appear to be waiting with 
open arms for the golfer who does not 
take things seriously. There used to be 
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members are particularly kind in 
welcoming any wandering player who 
may come along for the purpose of 
enjoying a round of golf. Rhyl was 
originally a nine-hole course, but in 
recent years the club has been so 
successful that the committee were 
justified in leasing additional land in 
order to make the links complete. There 
are now a couple of “two shotter’s”’ 
(I call them admirable “‘fives’’) where the 
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THE ITITH GREEN AT HOYLAKE 
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a dyke in the middle of the fairway 
which attracted the attention of every 
golfer who played with a “ sinker,’’ but 
apart from the beauties of the course, 
there is a comfortable clubhouse where 
one is continually meeting keen golfers. 
The open competitions at Harlech 
attract many admirable players. 

As the golfer travels northwards he 
becomes aware that he is approaching 
an area of good golf. Stopping for a 
day or two at Rhyl—there is no Sunday 
play here, by the way—he will find the 


man who thinks he can get home with 
his second will find the distance a 
great deal further than his eye indicated 
at a first glance. Rhyl is most popular 
in August for many reasons. Open 
meetings are the order of the day, and 
the Visitors’ Cup is played for. I believe 
the latter is an open competition. 

The very name—Hoylake—seems to 
bring back recollections of the grandest 
sort. Is there any links quite so super- 
latively good ? Sometimes I think that 


-Brancaster in Norfolk is unequalled, 
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GOLF ON THE WEST COAST 


and then a reflection of the first short 
hole at Hoylake comes to my mind, and 
I feel that it is only giving the course 
its fair due to say there is only one 
Hoylake in the world. 

For the traveller, the possibility of 
play in this district is enormous. Just 


think for a moment and realise that 
within a mile or so there are five—nay, 
six—first-class golf courses, good enough 
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for the Championship to be played over ! 

Let us take Hoylake first, although a 
description of the course will not be 
expected, for this links is known to every 
golfer in the kingdom. 

There used to be a great team match 
played here against Tantallon, and it so 
happens I have a copy of the 1898 score 
card beside me which may be of sufficient 
interest to reproduce. 


WALLASEY. 
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Saturday, May the 2lst, 1898. 


ROYAL LIVERPOOL v. TANTALLON GOLF CLUB—(36 holes). 


Holes. 


First round. Second round. 


J. Ball, Jun. 

H. H. Hilton 
Graham, Jun. 
E. Dick 
Hutchings 

A. Fairlie 

. S. Hilton 

. A. Farrar 

. Spencer .. 

. Holden 

D. Prothero 
W. Crowther .. 
. Hornby 

. C. Glover 


= 
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Holes. 
First round. Second round. 


. F. Whigham .. 
T. L. Campbell . 
D. M. Jackson... 
E. R. Turnbull .. 
H. H. Harley 
W. T. Armour 
O. Thomson 
W. G. Bloxsom .. 


lol 
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F. G. Tait 
Iziel 
C. L. Dalzie 
W. B Taylor 
oe 
ee 
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A victory for Hoylake by 71 holes 
to 14 was indeed a red letter day for the 
club, and the system of playing by holes 
was indeed to be commended, but in 
recent times the old-fashioned customs 
seem to have been forgotten. To-day 
we are content to hurry a morning round 
of eighteen holes and then loaf through 
an afternoon playing a foursome in 
which our partner is always the wrong- 
doer, according to our own conviction. 

I have in my possession an old golfing 
publication which gives the names of 
those fortunate gentlemen who won the 
Gold Medal of the Hoylake Club from 
its earliest date. In 1870 the winner 
was a Mr. John Dun (I wonder whether 
Dunn was not meant?) and in the 
following year a Mr. Gosset scrambled 
home with a gross score of 102! When 
Dr. Argyll Robertson won this medal in 
1872 it must have been almost his first 
appearance in a competition at Hoylake. 
Until a year or two ago when he died I 
very often had the pleasure of seeing 


this great golfing old gentleman on the 
links (we were members of neighbouring 
clubs) and he was very truly a fine study 


of a golfer. Built of the old Scottish 
school, Dr. Robertson was a delight to 
watch whenever he took an iron club 
into his hands. Even when he reached 
a mature age there was something 
brilliant in the way he thumped a cleek 
shot on to the green. 

I am particularly interested in the 
old following Hoylake records; it is 
strange to read of Mr. John Ball tertius 
in 1882—Mr. John Ball, junior, in 1887, 
and Mr. John Ball in 1906; knowing 
they are all one and the same person. 

It is the duty of every man who calls 
himself a golfer to play Hoylake. The 
clubhouse itself is reminiscent of the 
greatest doings in golf, and the very 
bunkers on the course have been visited 
by those players who are known to us 
now as corner stones in the world of golf. 

Every important competition has been 
played at Hoylake. This reminds me of 
a curious happening. When I last wrote 
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an article about Hoylake, I mentioned 
enthusiastically that all the Champion- 
ships had been played there, and 
a gentleman from County Cork took the 
trouble to send me the following letter 
which is quite amusing. It ran: ‘‘ Dear 
Sir. All the Championships have not 
been played at Hoylake. I refer to the 
most important one of all, the Irish 
Close Championship.” 

I cannot help thinking that the golfer 
is a lucky fellow if he can spend a month 
within touch of Liverpool and district. 
At the end of his visit he would truly 
remark that golf is a wonderful game. 
The magnificence of Wallasey will have 
whetted his palate for a round at 
Formby, and great will be his joy if 
he plays the first nine hole sat St. Anne’s- 
on-Sea in very low figures. The Lytham | 
and St. Anne’s course is a most 
deceptive piece of golf architecture. The 
greens look absurdly simple and the 
carries very easy, but this notion is not 
in any way correct, and if the golfer runs 
away with the idea that Lytham is easy 
he will be apt to find himself sadly 
mistaken. 

Strangely enough, at first sight Lytham 
does not present a great problem to the 
golfer. It is apparently not very long 
and the fairway is comfortably broad, 
but the reader will believe me when I 
say that there is no links in the world 
where the golfer can make such a 
muddle over his short game. The 
humps and hollows may not look any- 
thing out of the way, but when once a 
ball is trapped the next shot has got to be 
something extraordinarily good or the 
ball will not go very far. 

Lytham has many attractions. There 
are two golf courses, and the little 
seaside resort is quietly pleasant with 
most bracing air that cheers the poor 
unfortunate golfer when he succumbs to 
traps placed for him upon the links. 

I have just been watching some most 
exciting golf as played by the ladies in 
their championship at St. Anne’s. Every- 
body is pleased with the course, although 
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GOLF ON THE WEST COAST 


Mr. Croome told me that he considered 
the driver was given too much of a free 
hand from the tee. One of the ladies— 
Miss Pooley—has been round this course 
to-day in 65, which is really a remark- 
able score. 

St. Anne’s is a most pleasant place for 
a holiday and the Grand Hotel seems to 
be very popular with visitors. 

Blackpool is only a tram ride away 
and of course there are two very excellent 
seaside links quite conveniently situated 
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summer. Golfers appear to revel in the 
long drives and sweeping brassie shots 
that carry the ball over grassy hummocks 
on to greens that Seascale has a way, 
entirely her own, of keeping in tip-top 
condition at all times of the year. 

This reminds me that a little way up 
the coast there is a links highly popular 
with some of the best lady golfers. 
I refer to Silloth, a pleasant little town 
hidden away in the north-west corner 
of Cumberland. It is on this links that 
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within easy access of either Blackpool 


or St. Anne’s. The atmosphere of this 
district is distinctly golf, and there is a 
variety of courses to select from. 

There are still two courses that must 
be referred to, because one of them 
especially is very good indeed. This is 
Seascale, a diminutive little seaside 
village on the Cumberland coast. I hope 
Seascale has no objection to my calling 
it a village, but at any rate the golf 
course is good enough for the most 
important town in England. 

A great many people come here in the 


the ladies of the wonderful Leitch family 
learned their golf; Miss Cecelia has a 
way of holing this course in 80 or so 
strokes, and very frequently takes on 
scratch men and beats them level. She 
is a wonderful player. Her sister Edith 
is, of course, the vocalist who sings so 
well at ballad concerts in London. 

Silloth is enjoyable because the golf 
is natural from beginning to end. Some- 
times the ball lies badly, but when it 
does the blame is entirely due to the 
player, for the fairway is as smooth as a 
tennis lawn. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for July. 


1 SHOow: Royal Agricul- 
tural Society (Bristol), opens. HorsE SHow: 
International (Olympia), closes. HORTICULTURE: 
Holland House Show opens. KENNEL: Richmond 
(Surrey) Show. Potro: Cicero Cup, Worcester 
Park. Ractnc: Newmarket; Carlisle; Carnew. 

2 WED—HortvicuLturr : Holland House 
Show. Racine: Newmarket; Carlisle ; Bellews- 
town. Rowinc: Henley Regatta. 

3 THURS—Cricket: M.C.C. v. Oxford Univ. 
(Lord’s) ; Essex v. Sussex (Leyton) ; Worcester 
v. Middlesex (Worcester); Kent v. Surrey 
(Blackheath) ; Warwick v. Gloucester 
(Nuneaton); Leicester v. Yorks (Leicester) ; 
Lancs. v. Northants (Manchester). GoLr: 
French Amateur Champ. (La Boulie) begins. 
KENNEL: National Terrier Club (Bristol). 
Racinc: Newmarket, Princess of Wales 
Stakes; Worcester; Bellewstown. ROWING: 
Henley Regatta. Yacutinc: Clyde Fortnight 
begins. 

4 FRI—Cricket: Notts. v. Derbyshire 
(Nottingham). KENNEL: National Terrier 
Club (Bristol). RACING : Newmarket ; 
Worcester. Rowinc: Henley Regatta. 

5 SAT—AtTHLETIcS: A. <A. Championships 
(Stamford Bridge). CroguEtT: Ranelagh 
Tourn. final. Poto: Inter-Regimental Tourn. 
final (Hurlingham); Roehampton Cup final. 


Racine: Alexandra Park; Phoenix Park. 
Rowinc: Henley Regatta. 

7 MON— Cricket: Oxford v. Cambridge 
(Lord’s); Yorks. v. Northants (Leeds); 
Sussex v. Leicester (Brighton); Lancs. v. 
Surrey (Manchester); Warwick v. Kent 
(Birmingham). Lawn Tennis: N. London 


Champs (Gipsy) begin. Poto: County Polo 
Week, Ranelagh ; Ladies’ Nomination Tourn. 
(Roehampton) begin. Racine: Nottingham. 

8 TUES—Asric. SHow: Highland and Agric. 
Soc. of Scotland (Paisley); Peterboro ; 
Munster, open. Bibury Club; 
Nottingham ; Tuam. Rowine: Metropolitan 
Regatta (Putney). 

9 WED—Acric. SHow: Mid-Kent; GoLF: 
Lady’s Pictorial Tourn. (Stoke Poges). KENNEL : 
Foxhound Show (Peterboro). LAWN TENNIS: 
Welsh Champs. (Newport). Racine: Bibury 
Club ; Pontefract ; Dunmore. 

10 THURS—CRrIicKET: Gentlemen v. Players 
(The Oval); Lancs. v. Yorks. (extra match) 
(Liverpool) ; Northants v. Somerset Northamp- 
ton); Hants v. Worcester (Southampton) ; 
Derbyshire v. Sussex (Derby); Gents. of Scot- 
land v. Gents. of Ireland (Edinburgh). Lawn 
Tennis: Army Champs. Queen’s, begin. 
Racine: Bibury Club; Pontefract. 

11 FRI—Cricxet: Eton v. Harrow (Lord’s). 
Racine: Haydock Park; Lingfield Park ; 
Cork Park. 

12 SAT—CRIcKET: Leicestershire v. Warwick 
(Hinckley). Potro: Coronation Cup final, 
Ranelagh; Ladies’ Nomination Tournament 
final (Roehampton); Madrid Cup final. Racine: 
Haydock Park ; Lingfield Park ; Cork Park. 

14 MON—CRICKET: Gentlemen v. Players 
(Lord’s) ; Kent v. Worcester (Tunbridge Wells) ; 
Lancs. v. Gloucester (Manchester) ; Derbyshire 
v. Somerset (Derby); Northants v. Sussex 
(Northampton). Lawn Tennis: Berkshire 
Champs., Reading; Irish Champs., Dublin. 
Poto: Stoke d’Abernon; Blackmore Vale ; 
Cheltenham Tourn.; Subalterns’ Cup(Ranelagh) 
begins. Racinc: Athlone. SHooTinc: Bisley. 


15 TUES—AncLING: River Sligo closes for 
salmon. ARCHERY: Grand Western Meeting 
(Salisbury) begins. Racine : Newmarket; Gort. 


16 WED—Racinc : Newmarket ; Down Royal. 

17 THURS—AcrIcuLTuRAL SHow: Bedford- 
shire Agric. Society. (Biggleswade). CRICKET: 
Kent v. Yorkshire (Tunbridge Wells) ; Iancs. v. 
Sussex (Manchester); Notts v. Gloucestershire 
(Nottingham); Hants v. Essex (Portsmouth). 
RACING: Newmarket; Down Royal. 
YACHTING: Rl. Cornwall Regatta (Falmouth). 

18 FRI—Lawn Tennis : Davis Cup (Wimble- 
don}, final round begins. Racinc: Sandown 
Park, Eclipse Stakes. 

19 SAT—CRICKET: Surrey v. Middlesex (Oval): 
PoLo: Clitheroe Tournament ; Subalterns’ Cup 
final (Ranelagh). Ractnc: Sandown Park. 
YACHTING: RI. Cinque Ports Regatta (Dover). 

21 MON—CrIcKET: Kent v. Lancs. (Maidstone); 
Sussex v. Northants (Horsham); Yorkshire v. 
Gloucester (Sheffield) ; Warwick v. Derbyshire 
(Birmingham); Worcester v. Hants (Dudley). 
PoLto: Moreton Morrell; Colchester; Liver- 
pool Tournaments. Racine: Ayr; Leicester. 

22 TUES—Racine: Ayr; Leicester; Curragh. 

23 WED—AcRICULTURAL SHows: Yorkshire 
Society (York); Tunbridge Wells and S.E. 
Counties, open. FiELp TrIALs: Pointers and 
Setters—Scottish Field Trials Assoc. (Dungavel, 
N.B.). Racine: Liverpool ; Curragh, Irish Oaks. 

24 THURS—CRrIckET: Kent v. Middlesex (Maid- 
stone); Surrey v. Worcestershire (The Oval) ; 
Essex v. Hants (Leyton) ; Sussex v. Lancashire 
(Horsham); Yorkshire v. Notts (Dewsbury). 
TRIALS: Pointers and Setters—Scottish 
Field Trials Assoc. (Dungavel, N.B.). Racine : 
Liverpool ; Roscommon. 


25 FRI—Lawn Tennis: Davis Cup (Wimble- 
don), challenge round. Racine: Liverpool, 
Liverpool Summer Cup; Hurst Park. 
YACHTING: International Regatta (Havre). 


26 SAT—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Cumberland 
Society. CRICKET: Leicester v. Derbyshire 
(Ashby-de-la-Zouch). RacinG: Hurst Park. 
YACHTING: International Regatta (Havre). 

28 MON—CRICKET: Kent v. Gloucestershire 
(Gravesend) ; Yorks. v. Surrey (Hull); Lancs. 
v. Warwick (Manchester); Sussex v. Essex 
(Brighton); Somerset v. Northants (Bath) ; 
Notts v. Hants (Nottingham). Poto: Welling- 
ton ; Wirral ; Warwickshire Tournaments begin. 


29 TUES—Racinc : Goodwood, Stewards’ Cup; 
Ballinrobe. 


30 WED—ArcHERY: Grand National Meeting 
(Edgbaston), begins. CRICKET: Rugby v. 
Marlboro’ (Lord’s). Triats: Pointers 
and Setters—International Gundog League, 
near Lanark ; Ulster Red Setter Club, probably 
Pettigo. Racine: Goodwood. 


31 THURS—AGRICULTURAL SHows: Royal 
Lancs. Soc. (Burnley), Herts. Soc. (Hatfield). 
CRICKET: Essex v. Kent (Leyton); Yorks. v. 
Hants (Harrogate); Somerset v. Sussex (in 
Somerset). Triats: Pointers and 
Setters—International Gundog League, near 
Lanark; Ulster Red Setter Club, probably 
Pettigo. Gotr: Irish Professional Champion- 
ship (Portmarnock). Racine: Goodwood, 
Goodwood Cup; Limerick. SHooTInc: Gun 
and Game Licences expire. 
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MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. G. ASTON 


THE It is a pity that the 
TOURIST TROPHY sport of motoring and 
MOTOR CYCLE motor racing has been 
RACES. allowed to fall into 
such decay by reason 
of the antagonism between the private 
owner and the trade, and one feels, 
therefore very glad that no such critical 
stage has been reached in motor cycling, 
in which a strong element of sport is 
officially allowed to exist, although it 
has been threatened more than once. 
The Tourist Trophy Races in the Isle of 
Man are quite the classic event of the 
motor-cycle world, and they are valuable 
not only for the fine sport which they 
provide, but also for the eminent useful- 
ness of the practical lessons in machine 
design and construction which they 
teach. Last year the coalition of cycle 
and motor-cycle traders, representing the 
principal manufacturers, combined to 
discountenance the holding of the race, 
but thanks to the well-used power and 
influence of the Auto-cycle Union, the 
race was not in the least affected by 
this action. The fact that no ban of 
any kind was issued this year, but that 
the very manufacturers who had opposed 
the project twelve months before came 
tumbling over one another to enter their 
machines for this year’s race, tells its 
own tale very eloquently. 

Well, the Tourist Trophy Races, both 
junior and senior, have been run and 
won, and very fine sport they were. The 
entry list was a record one, the number 
of spectators who journeyed to the 
Isle of Man was a record one, the speeds 
achieved were records—-what more can 
anyone desire? Yet, 
thinking that somehow or other motor 
cycles are being developed all in the 
wrong direction. Let me try to make 
clear what I mean by taking this race as 
a concrete example. 

The senior event of the Tourist Trophy 
was for 34 h.p. machines—that is to say, 


I cannot help . 


the standard medium-weight class.— 
having engines with a cylinder volume 
of 500 c.e. cubic capacity. In other 
words these engines are approximately 
one-fifth to one-sixth the size of the 
motors fitted to the average 15 h.p. car. 
The distance for the large machines 
was some 262 miles, or seven times 
round a course of 374 miles of island 
roads, containing some fine straight 
pieces it is true, but generally speaking 
characterised by difficult corners, narrow 
twisty bends, roughish surfaces and 
steep hills—the road in fact goes right 
over Snaefell mountain, and attains a 
height of about 1,800 feet. Over this 
course, not one, but several machines 
attained a speed of over 48 miles per hour 
—a perfectly staggering speed, that 
speaks volumes for the grit and cleverness 
of the riders, as well as for the strength 
and efficiency of the machines. 

Now the point that I am at is that 
these very machines were in every 
essential, and indeed, almost every 
detail, exactly the same as those supplied 
to the public—they would no doubt be 
carefully picked out, carefully supervised 
in the building and specially tuned up, but 
otherwise it is quite fair to expect that a 
private buyer could very nearly repeat 
the performance. Does this not point 
very decidedly to the supposition that in 
the modern motor cycle the speed has 
been too much considered, and that 
progress in this direction has already 
gone far enough ? In many respects the 
“standard’”’ machine of to-day is 
woefully lacking. It is, first of all, 
excessively heavy, making it difficult to 
be managed by anyone who is not more 
or less of an athlete. It is deplorably 
noisy, in spite of the restrictions laid 
down by the Local Government Board, 
and therefore not only tiresome to the 
rider himself but still more so to other 
users of the road. It is not very easily 
controllable, as for instance in traffic, 
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a result which is due to the use of a jerky 
single cylinder or twin-cylinder engine 
and an ill-designed clutch. In all these 
points it is open to enormous improve- 
ment, and has been for many years, and 
these are the very points to which the 
ordinary prospective motorist, whether 
as a buyer of a car or a cycle, would 
naturally look. Strange to say they 
have received practically no attention 
from motor-cycle manufacturers in the 
past, the only thing which has received 


MOTOR CYCLE TOURIST TROPHY RACES, ISLE OF MAN. 
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needs its sphere would be enormously 
greater ? 

It is interesting to observe that the 
Scott machine which won the Tourist 
Trophy race this year as well as last year 
also is the only machine of which the 
designer has had the pluck and foresight 
to get clean away from the beaten track 
and develop something stamped both in 
conception and detail with his own 
individuality. It is, in fact, a machine 
which is very much closer to the ideal 


AT BALLIG BRIDGE 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


any consideration having been the 
acquisition of a high power relation to 


cylinder dimensions. As a consequence 
the ordinary 3}h.p. motor cycle is a 
match for almost any car in the matter 
of speed on the level and uphill, and 
there is no doubt that it is a thoroughly 
sporting mount, for it will stand any 
amount of rough usage and hard work. 
As such it appeals to a wide circle of 
enthusiasts ; but surely, if it could be 
made more suitable to the average man’s 


than any other—although it makes no 
pretence to being faultless—and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that its double win 
will encourage the manufacturers to start 
a fresh groove for themselves, and not 
merely go on producing the same thing 
year atter year as they have been in the 
habit of doing. The Scott engine is a 
two-cylinder, two-stroke, that is to say, 
it has exactly the same turning effort 
and balance as the ordinary four- 
cylinder engine of a car. At the same 
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time there are no valves whatever, and 
the engine runs almost noiselessly. 
This machine was also the first to be 
fitted with a “ kick-starter,’’ rendering 
it quite unnecessary to perform the 
previously invariable acrobatic feats 
when starting off. Finally, it has an 
open frame, something like a lady’s 
ordinary cycle, so that ordinary clothes 
can be worn by the rider. All these 
features make it a very notable and in 
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gear, which undoubtedly proved in tke 
race, as it is under ordinary riding 
conditions, most invaluable. 
** * * * * 

A GRADIENT As all the instruments one 
MEASURER. carries on the car should 

pay for themselves by 
solving mysteries in this manner, the 
intelligent use of them is not only 
interesting in itself but highly useful, as 
it saves a great deal of time that would 


FIRST FOUR COMPETITORS IN THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR RACE READY TO START 
Left to Right: Aubrey Bashall (Junior), F. Bateman (Senior), Hugh Mason (Junior), T, Wood (Senior) 
Photograph by Sport & Generai Press Agency 


many ways a pioneer machine, and it 
is indeed good to see that so much 
originality has had its reward. 

But what a narrow win! The second 
man home in a 262} miles race was only 
a bare five seconds behind the winner— 
surely a record in any branch of sport ! 
This machine was a Rudge, and stands 
practically as a representation of the 
“standard” design of to-day, having a 
single-cylinder engine, the disadvantages 
of which, however, are minimised by the 
employment of an infinitely variable 


otherwise be wasted upon making adjust- 
ments and alterations that are not 
needed in the least. In this connection 
an instrument for indicating the gradient 
upon which a car is standing is a thing 
which pays a very good interest on the 
capital invested in it, which at most is 
fairly trivial. There is nothing more 
difficult to estimate by eye than the 
gradient of a hill, yet there is nothing 
which is more capable of exercising a 
marked influence on the running of the 
car. As a case in point, it is notorious 
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that when a man who does not know the 
Hindhead first travels along it (from the 
Surrey side) he often thinks he is going 
temporarily down hill, whereas he is in 
reality steadily going up. You will often 
see cars taking the gradient none too 
easily on third gear, and when they come 
to a piece that looks “‘ down hill,” the 
driver will jamb in his fourth in the hope 
of getting up a swing and rushing the 
next piece, the result being that they 
practically stop altogether and everybody 
concerned looks exceedingly puzzled, 
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for changing gear ; its value is shown by 
the ready explanation it gives as to why 
the car “isn’t going so well just now.” 
There is nothing tricky about the use of 
such an instrument, but it requires one 
word of explanation, which I find generally 
comes as news to the motorist who is 
not by way of being a technician. I refer 
to the fact that of whatever type and 
kind it is (there are several on the market) 
it will only tell the truth when the car 
is either perfectly stationary or else 
travelling at, for the time being, a 
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THE FINISH OF THE SENIOR RACE, WON BY T. WOOD ON A 3h uP. “Sscorr” 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


until perhaps they find the car showing 
a strong tendency to run backwards even 
with the brakes partly on. The best 
gradient estimates of anyone is the 
experienced cyclist for “‘ he knows about 
it all; he knows; he knows!” and when 
once he has pedalled and toiled his way 
over the Hindhead and many another 
similar hill you will find him only too 
ready to give his car every chance. 

No man worth his salt should require 
a gradient measurer, or gradiometer, as 
it is sometimes horribly called, to help 
him in the selection of the right instant 


constant speed ; that is to say, is neither 
accelerating nor slowing down. This does 
not in the least affect the utility of a 
gradient measurer, as after a very little 
practice it is quite easy and natural to 
make the necessary allowances, and so 
get as accurate an idea of the gradient, 
without stopping, as one could if one 
pulled up. These instruments work on 
the pendulum principle, whether they 
have bob-weights, or steel balls in a 
curved glass tube, or coloured water like a 
“level ;’’ the consequence is that if the 
car is moved forward at any increasing 
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speed this pendulum tends to hang 
back, whilst if the car is retarded it tends 
to go forward. Thus at the moment of 
starting away on the level the accelera- 
tion of the car will make it appear from 
the indicator that one is on a hill of 
some unheard of gradient, and vice versd, 
but as soon as the acceleration is over 
and the car has reached and maintains a 
certain definite speed, the instrument 
gives a correct reading. So you have to 
remember that if the car is ascending a 
hill that is steadily slowing it down, the 
gradiometer will under-estimate the 
acclivity, but if the car is gathering 
speed up it, it will over-estimate it. By 
bearing this in mind one can get a very 
shrewd idea of the truth—and a very 
surprising truth it generally is. Hills 
popularly supposed to be one in three 
turn out to be less than half this gradient, 
just as with the fitting of a good 
speedometer, those dashes at sixty miles 
an hour are found to have been scarcely 
more than forty-five. Well, the truth 
may be unpalatable sometimes, but if 
you want to run your car cheaply, that is 
to say, by keeping it always at its best, 
you cannot have too much of it. 
* * * * * 
FAILURE OF THE When, away back last 
CYCLECAR. autumn the cycle- 
car ball opti- 
mistically set a-rolling, I was very 
severely hauled over the coals for saying 
that these betwixt and between ”’ 
affairs would never have any future 
worth mentioning. Without adopting 
the hateful ‘‘ I told you so”’ attitude so 
beloved of the pessimist, I am now able 
to state that less than a year has 
practically seen the beginning and the 
end of the real “‘ cyclecar,”” by which I 
mean that hybrid class of vehicle for 
which so much was promised, the hotch- 
potch which was to be half motor-cycle, 
half motor-car, with all the advantages 
of one, and none of the disadvantages of 
the other. At the present time there 
are a few small firms who are still 
producing this type, but they cannot be 
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handling very large numbers, for one 
meets them but rarely on the road, and 
that in the course of a fairly short time 
they will graduate into something more 
ambitious and satisfactory seems pretty 
certain. Quite recently one of the most 
prominent of these manufacturers has 
given up the business, having found that 
if he put conscientious work and material 
into the vehicles he could get no profit 
by selling them at the price they are 
supposed to come at. 
* * * 
AND ITS At the same time 
NATURAL RESULT. many cars which it 
has been sought to 
cover with the more extended and quite 
illegitimate use of the word “ cyclecar,”’ 
have achieved quite a brilliant success, 
and have every appearance of being 
perfectly sound financial propositions. 
I still believe that even with these 
wonderful little “‘ baby” cars future 
development lies along the line of larger 
engines, if necessary, less efficient, which 
has been pursued by the American 
designer; but there is no doubt that if 
their use is moderately restricted, and 
too much is not asked of them, they will 
give good results in the hands of careful 
drivers. Instances which spring to mind, 
are the Singer, the Morris-Oxford, and 
the Calthorpe, all of which have been 
designed by men who know their business 
well. The first-named with a tiny engine 
(four cylinder) that is no larger than 
that used in the ordinary sidecar 
combination motor cycle has shown that 
in racing trim it can lap at sixty miles 
per hour on Brooklands—a speed which 
it is quite unnecessary even 
undesirable that it should have on the 
road. Now these vehicles, to which class 
there have been quite lately numerous 
recruits, are not “cyclecars” at all. They 
are simply small cars, and far from being 
an original conception, are merely a 
recrudescence of an old idea. And on 
the fact that history repeats itself I 
base my assumption that they will 
gradually become more powerful and 
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comprehensive. People may for the 
moment be content with two none-too- 
large seats, but by and by they are 
certain to demand single and double 
dickeys, etc., and a larger and more 
commodious outfit altogether. Manu- 
facturers must definitely make up their 
minds that the baby car is for two 
passengers only, and so long as they stick 
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by organising instructive and informative 
Competitions. Amongst those which 
have taken place this year was the 
Paris-Nice Trial—an arduous reliability 
run, involving a speed trial and a hill 
climb up the famous ‘“‘ La Turbie.”” The 


total distance of 791 miles was done in 
four stages. 
One of the most striking British 


M. BERGER WITH HIS 3} H.P. B.S.A. AND SIDECAR, ON WHICH HE WON THE SEVRES VASE 
PRESENTED BY M. POINCARE, THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
M. ISOETI (ON THE RIGHT) WAS AWARDED A GOLD MEDAL 


to this they have a very fair chance of 

maintaining their success. 
* * * * * 

IN THE The amount of benefit which 

ENEMY’S the motor-cycle industry 

COUNTRY. derives from the Tourist 

Trophy Races is gradually 

being understood byFrance andGermany, 

and the former country is now only too 

anxious to retrieve some of her lost ground 


successes was that of Berger, who, 
mounted on a 3} hp. B.S.A. and 
sidecar, won the President of the French 
Republic’s Prize—a Sévres Vase—offered 
for the sidecar combination with the 
smallest engine which got through with 
the least loss of marks. Several sidecar 
machines competed but the B.S.A. was 
the only one in its class to gain a Gold 
Medal. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES 
MODES OF THE MONTH 


BY CORA LAWRENCE 


WitH the passing of June—month of 
brides and roses—social demands upon 
one’s time and energies slacken a little, 
and, in a heat wave like that which we 
are now enduring, soothing visions of 
bathing and swimming in cool waters 
come pleasantly to the mind. 

In sequence follows the thought of 
suitable bathing kit. Jean, who is an 
accomplished swimmer, invariably 
selects the woven stockinette costume. 
Skirts to her are anathema ; she supplies 
herself with a voluminous wrap of 
Turkish towelling, and when this is 
discarded, for a brief second only does 
she flash across the seascape before 
being lost to sight in a cloak of green 
waters. 

Her costume this year is of thick 
Milanese silk in navy blue. The square 
neck is scalloped out and buttonholed 
over with emerald green silk, in a very 
deep stitch. The short sleeves, and 
knees of the costume are treated in 
similar fashion, and she has the badge 
of her club embroidered upon the bodice. 
Over her tight indiarubber helmet-shaped 
cap, Jean ties a three-cornered piece of 
emerald green waterproof silk, arranging 
it with “‘ donkey ear ”’ ends in front. 

A large proportion of us, however, 
whilst enjoying to the utmost the delights 
of bathing, are not particularly skilful 
swimmers, in which case we neither 
require, nor desire, to appear in the 
somewhat scanty costume which is so 
dear to the heart of the expert. 

We see no reason for dispensing with 
a skirt—of sorts. It may be short, it 
may be skimpy, but by all means let us 


have it, especially now that silks and 
satins are being so much used for bathing 
dresses, and the old complaint as to the 
weight of the skirt in the water no longer 
applies. 


THE DRAPED BATHING SUIT. 


By adapting the present vogue for 
draping to bathing suits some auite 
charming effects are secured, and these 
are so cleverly planned, so firmly 
fastened, and so really simple (despite 
their apparent complication) as to do 
away with the risk of any serious dis- 
arrangement in consequence of swimming. 
It may not sound so, but the draped 
bathing suit is indeed quite practicable. 

One of the prettiest draped dresses 
I saw was of navy and red striped 
foulard, with pipings of plain red silk. 
A most effective scheme this, and the 
same may be said of navy and white 
spotted silk, with navy sailor collar and 
trimmings. 

Another design likely to be appreciated 
is cut on the lines of an ulster, or paletot, 
and buttoned down the centre front. 
A model which aroused my admiration 
was made in black radium silk, with 
collar, buttons, and strappings of purple 
satin. The buttonholes were bound with 
purple satin, and the smartest little hat 
was shown with the costume. This was 
made of waterproofed black satin, quite 
pliable—similar to the soft sports hats 
of silk and satin which are familiar to 
us all—and in a most becoming round 
shape. The brim, which could be 
rolled up or down at will, was wider 
at the back and front than it was 
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DRAPED BATHING DRESS OF NAVY BLUE WOOL 
BACKED SATIN, TRIMMED. WITH BANDS OF 
ORJENTAL PATTERNED SILK. CAP,.TO MATCH. 


Designed for the ‘Badminton Magazine” 


at the sides. It was lined up with purple 
satin, and a band of the material, finished 
at one side with a diminutive bow, 
circled the hat. Of course a closely 
fitting indiarubber cap is necessary to 
wear beneath these “ sea-hats.”’ 

Alpaca is a material very nearly 
attaining to the ideal for bathing suits, 
Its many virtues can only be appreciated 
by experience, so if in doubt on the 
subject of material, this will prove your 
excellent servant. 

Stockinette dresses, cut “ princess ”’ 
shape, are among the season’s offerings. 
These, as a _fule, elaborately 
embroidered at the neck and upon the 
sleeves, and often show a panel of 
embroidery at the skirt edge. Many 
that I saw, however, fastened at the 
back, to my mind a very big dis- 
advantage. 


‘ 


KNITTED Coats. 


The cachet of a silk knitted coat is to 
be found in some detail of finish, such as 
its fastenings, the belt, pockets, cuffs, or 
the manner in which the sleeve is set in 
the armhole. 

Silken coats most finely knit now 
have the sleeves set in exactly like a 
tailored coat. There is a distinct “‘ wrap”’ 
to the armhole seam, which follows the 
regulation shoulder line, like a man’s 
jacket. 

Raglan shoulders are another variation 
of the sleeve question, and both of these 
methods have the advantage of pre- 
serving the shape of the garment wherc 
shapliness is most required. 

Hosiery to match our jerseys and 
sports suits has long been provided for 
our selection, and, in plain colourings, 
the scheme is a satisfactory one, but 
beware of the all-over check patterned 
jersey coat, with obtrusive check hosiery 
to match ! 

Picture a pair of check ankles on the 
golf links, hockey field, tennis court, 
anywhere in fact, and, no matter how 
slender they may be, they cannot look 
anything but ridiculous. 
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I have long been seeking a really 
sensible jersey hat—something altogether 
distinct from the jersey cap which has no 
place in my affections. Recently I 
discovered such a hat, and one that 
comes very near to the imaginary 
creation I had in my mind’s eye. 


The crown of knitted silk was full 
and gathered, and—here is the point of 
interest—was set on to a stiff brim. This 
brim, allied to the knitted hat, is what 
I have been seeking, but up till now 
disappointment has been my lot. The 
model I saw at last was made in milk 
white, and the brim, of the accepted 
“ sailor ” shape, was covered both on the 
upper and under sides with the smoothly 
stretched silk knitting. Round the 
crown was a knitted band of orange silk, 
which was tied closely at the left side, 
the two ends being widened and shaped 
out to form a couple of short upstanding 
ends, rounded off very much in the shape 
of a tennis racquet. 


HatTs—CHIEFLY SPORTING. 


Here I am reminded of a dainty tennis 
outfit which is worth noting. The simple 
gown of pale pink washing crepon had 


AN IDEAL HAT FOR A HOT DAY AT HENLEY 
Photograph and Model by Paquin. 
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a pleated panel of soft marquisette down 
the entire length of the front. White 
herring-bone stitchery formed a further 
decoration, and the waist was defined 
with a belt of white suéde. 


BLACK VELVET AND WHITE TULLE: A SUMMER 
MODE IN PARIS 
Photograph and Model by Paquin 


The hat, which would delight the girl 
in her teens, was a serviceable round 
shape, covered with pink crepon to match 
the little dress. For trimming, a couple 
of crocheted miniature tennis racquets, 
in coarse white thread, were crossed one 
over the other and placed at the front 
of the crown. 

Cotton crepon has but recently come 
under the milliner’s needle, but such 
captivating results are being achieved 
by means of its supple beauty that we 
may expect to meet it for some time to 
come. 

Black patent leather plays a distinctive 
part in some of the very smartest sports 
hats. One—a Paquin model — was 
exceptionally attractive. The round 
shape, with moderate brim, was made of 
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plaited grass, to the touch like shredded 
suéde, in colour a delightfully soft shade 
of tan. The crown was banded with a 
strip of black patent leather through 
which a couple of broad brown quills 
were thrust, and the edge of the brim 
was bound over with bright black 
leather. 


A HAT OF DISTINCTION FOR GOODWOOD 
Photograph and Model by Paquin 


Little bunches of grapes and cherries, 
solitary plums, apples, and peaches, with 
a tiny branch of their own foliage, are 
used to impart that subtle note of joy 
and colour which marks even the simplest 
hats this season. 

A stiffly erect branch of red currants 
formed an adequate trimming to a tagel 
shape, with a red crown and biscuit- 
coloured brim. A tiny navy satin hat 
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with a curling blue mount also claimed 
attention by reason of its studied un- 
obtrusiveness, but among the many 
beautiful hats which were shown me at 
the famous Dover Street house, I noted 
a beige straw, full crowned shape, veiled 
entirely with Royal blue tulle, and having 
a superb Royal blue aigrette in the centre 
front. Anything more distinguished 
would be difficult to imagine. 


BLACK VELVET IN PArIs. 


Despite the heat wave, hats of black 
velvet, lightened with white tulle, are 
seen everywhere in Paris. The 
Parisienne’s penchant for ‘“‘ magpie” 
effects is well-known, and nothing can 
contrast so admirably with the cloudy 
white of tulle as the soft rich tones of 
black velvet. 

Once again I noted patent leather in a 
modified ‘‘ helmet ” hat of deep old rose 
rep. It had a narrow strap of black 
patent leather passing across the slightly 
peaked front, and like the other model 
previously described, had a brim binding 
of the black patent. The truth is that 
the glossy surface of this leather is 
extremely becoming. Milliners realise 
this but they also understand the fact 
that it is a substance to be handled with 
discretion if it is to be artistically 
successful. 

The reversible hat strikes me as being 
an item for the girl angler’s consideration. 
It is rain proof on one side, and when 
reversed you have a neat velvet hat. 
Doubtless some variation upon the velvet 
will soon be in evidence, if indeed it 
does not already exist. 

A tie-on cap of waterproofed silk, 
designed to protect delicate headgear in 
case of a sudden shower, serves its 
purpose well, and when not in use folds 
up into so small a space that it can 
easily be tucked away into the purse or 
breast pocket. 

Apropos of pockets, most sportswomen 
will appreciate the idea of a belt pocket. 
Now that belts are wider, a small 
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envelope pocket is attached to the left 
outside of the belt, the flap being 
fastened with a strong safety clip. 


In handkerchiefs comes a novelty 
made of “‘ grass lawn.”’ A very different 
fabric this from the heavy brown weave 
with which we were so delighted some 
fifteen years ago. Compared with the 
old-time material that we knew as grass 
lawn, the present day fabric is so different 
as to be a new material altogether! The 
handkerchiefs offered us under this name 
are bordered with several lines of coloured 
silky thread to match different coloured 
dresses. 


A NEWMARKET MODEL. 


You will remember the gown of 
braided blue serge, with chemisette and 
long sleeves of “‘ Futurist ’’ silk, in which 
a lady whose name is associated with the 
turf created a small sensation at New- 
market. This dress had a white linen 
sailor collar and cuffs, ornamented with 
several lines of yellow machine stitching, 
and I was interested to see at a smart 
luncheon the other day another gown 
obviously inspired by this model. 


In place of navy serge, moire was 
employed, and this was soutached with 
cream silk Russia braid in a manner 
reminiscent of the braiding upon the 
blue serge creation. Hand-painted ninon 
in ‘Futurist’ colours upon a 
Wedgewood blue ground, formed the 
sleeves and chemisette, and the cuffs and 
sailor collar were of plain Wedgewood 
Shantung—the new heavy make of 
Shantung silk. It was certainly a most 
effective gown, and another example of 
how fashion designers live by taking in 
one another’s washing ! 


ON THE TAN. 


It is a pity so many women see fit to 
wear last season’s hunting habit for Park 
riding. A lightweight, cool-looking habit 
is very necessary to any woman who 
hacks much during the summer, and this 
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should be of a slightly different cut from 
her hunting habit. 

The fashion now for a semi-fitting 
coat suits most women, the tight waisted 
model is hopelessly out of date. 

A habit coat should have little or no 
fullness from the hips down, and should 
be well cut away at the front. Coats are 
shorter than they were a year or so ago, 
and although the colour of a habit is a 
matter of individual taste, it is difficult 
to better very dark grey, or navy blue. 
The slim woman can indulge in a lighter 
shade of grey and look cool and elegant, 
but the woman of heavier build will 
appear to advantage in a habit of black 
whipcord. 

The low cut blouse with turnover 
lingerie collar—such as I saw a pretty 
young actress wearing in the Rowa day 
or so ago, looks incongruous to say the 
very least of it, and the coloured brow- 
band on her horse was in equally bad 
taste. 


For THE OPEN CAR. 


The other day Icame upon the perfect 
“‘ coverall’’ for wear in the open motor 
car. 

The material of which this satisfactory 
garment was made was a heavy cotton 
Shantung in a natural buff shade. The 
double-breasted front had a large extra 
inside wrap to cross the chest and give 
a double protection against wind and 
dust. 

The sleeves were fitted with gloves 
of the same material as the coat, into 
which the hand slipped easily, all the 
fingers being together, a separate division 
existing for the thumb, like a ski-ing 
glove. These were fitted to the sleeve 
wrists with safety clips and were 
detachable at will. 

Beneath the high stand up or roll over 
collar, a capacious hood was fastened, 
and this also, kept in place by safety 
clips, was a simple matter to remove. 

A belt at the back of the waist gave a 
trim appearance to the garment, which 
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when bereft of its hood and gloves made 
a very creditable dust coat for town or 
country walking. If I remember rightly 
the price of this eminently sensible wrap 
was four guineas only. 


HENLEY DRESSES. 


Lingerie dresses will be greatly in 
evidence at Henley this year, and little 
gaily coloured coats of plain or broche 
eponge, silk damask, printed ninon, or 
even tulle usually accompany dresses 
of this description. 

A mustard coloured crepon model 
which I saw, had a curious fastening ; 
it was laced up the front—very much 
like a boot—with an emerald green silk 
lacing braid. The pointed collar, tightly 
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fitting wristbands, and narrow belt, were 
of emerald green moire, additional collar 
and cuffs of écru embroidery, giving a 
pleasing relief at the neck and wrists. 
A hat of mustard Tagel, trimmed with 
a twist of emerald moire ribbon, went 
with this workmanlike costume. 

Cream serge and Bedford cord retain 
their hold upon our affections for 
yachting and ‘river. wear, and these 
models are notable for their extreme 
simplicity. One smart affair of white 
Bedford cord had a coat of cherry red, 
with cuffs and collar of black moire, and 
shiny black ball buttons. To this the 
finishing touch was given by means of a 
small hat of black pedal straw, trimmed 
with a bunch of red cherries. - 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the-Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will also be provided 
at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 
the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the July competition will be announced in the September issue. 


THE MAY COMPETITION. 

The prize in the May competition has been divided among the following 
competitors :—Mr. W. G. Hill, 40, High Street, Stockton-on-Tees; Mr. W. M. 
Codrington, 1, King Edward Street, Oxford; Mr. H. S. Service, Abingdon, 
Saffrons Road, Eastbourne ; Mr. F. McDonnell, 91, Upper Rathmines, Dublin ; 
Mr. Arthur M. Crosse, 17, Russell Square, London, W.C.; Captain E. G. 
Sydenham, The Royal Warwickshire Regiment, c/o Messrs. Cox & Co., 
Charing Cross, London, W.C.; Mr. Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, 
Eastbourne ; Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bickley; Mr. R. J. E. Roe, 53, Brighton 
Square, Rathgar, Dublin ; and Captain P. R. Chambers, Staff College, Quetta, 
Baluchistan. 
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STOCKTON SPRING MEETING, FINISH OF SOUTH DURHAM TWO-YEAR-OLD PLATE 
Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, 40, High Street, Stockton-on-Tees 


BICYCLE POLO AT OXFORD. ‘‘ A SCRUM’’—OR THE NEAREST APPROACH TC IT! 
Photograph by Mr. W. M. Codrington, 1, King Edward Street, Oxford 
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COMPETITION 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S FOXHOUNDS POINT-TO-POINT AT POLEGATE, EASTBOURNE. 
THE OPEN HEAVY-WEIGHTS’ RACE AT THE LAST FENCE 


Photograph by Mr. H. S. Service, Abingdon, Saffrons Road, Eastbourne 
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FINISH OF TiiE 100 YARDS, INTER-VARSITY SPORTS, BALLSBRIDGE, DUBLIN 


Photograph ty Mr. F. McDonnell, 91, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 
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HOUNDS EXERCISING ON WATERGATE SANDS, NEAR NEWQUAY 
Photograph by Miss F. A. Eskholme, Beech-en-Hurst, Rotherham, Yorkshire 


NATIVE BOYS DIVING FOR COINS AT FUNCHAL, MADEIRA 
Photograph by Miss Irene M. G. Dore, Pinner Hill, Pinner, Middlesex 
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THE WATER JUMP, SEDGEFIELD STEEPLECHASES 
Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, 40, High Street, Stockton-on-Tees 


THE START FOR THE QUARTER-MILE, ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE SPORTS, CIRENCESTER 
Photograph by Mr. Arthur M. Crosse, 17, Russell Square, London, W.C. 
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THE WINNER OF THE HIGH JUMP CLEARING 4 FT. 1] IN. AT THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE SPORTS, 


CIRENCESTER 
Photograph by Mr. Arthur M. Crosse, 17, Russell Square, London, W.C. 
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EXHIBITION BY THE NATIVE DRIVERS, 4TH AMMUNITION COLUMN, R.F.A. 
Photograph by Mr. H. S. Wiirtele, Lieutenant R.F.A., R.A. Mess, Hyderabad, Sind, India 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MAJOR FORSTER’S ‘‘ RUSTAD’”’ WINNING THE TRIERS’ STAKES, MALTA SPRING MEETING 


Photograph by Captain E. G. Sydenham, The Royal Warwickshire Regisent, c/9 Messrs. Cox & Co., 
Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


HIGH DIVE AT DEVONSHIRE PARK BATHS, EASTBOURNE 
Photograph by Mr. R. J. McKenzie, 14, High Street, Old Town, Eastbourne 
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EASTBOURNE HUNT STEEPLECHASES. THE FARMERS’ RACE 
(Note portion of the bushes in the air). 


Photograth by Mr. Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne 


OXFORD SUMMER FIGHTS. CHRIST CHURCH I. 
Photograph ty Mr. W. M. Codrington, 1, King Edward Street, Oxford 
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BOXES OF 
ASSORTED 


BOLTS, SCREWS & NUTS 


Special Assortments to Customer's Specification. 
In various combinations to meet all ordinary requirements, 


Just what you want always at hand. 


EVERY MOTORIST OUGHT TO HAVE ONE. 


F 
Remit = 


KIRBY BANKS SCREW CO., LTD., 


Contractors to the 
WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, CROWN COLONIES, &c., 


Albert Screw Works, LEEDS. 
Spectalists in Repetition Work of all kinds in any Metal, 


USED in ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
SY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 
“You can use 
nothing heeeeh than the Saddle Soap made by 
& London. /f_your groom 
at propertly, Soap according to dir 
ection the harness will always look well,” “THE FIELD 


31 HAYMARKET © LONDON & S.W. 


BOURNE. 
TABLE 


WATERS. 


R. M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. 


Paid. 


EVERY SHAVE A SAFE SHAVE ! 


put the CLEMAK side 
by side with the safety 
razor offered at a guinea. 
You will then see it is the 
equal of the other razor— 
and costs you 16/- less. 
Then why pay a guinea? 


Safest. 


Shaves Easiest. 


CLEMAK 3" Razor 


Safe all others. OTE how carefully the 

CLEMAK is made—the 
perfection of every detail— 
the beautiful finish. Look 
at the blade—feel its keen 
cutting edge—no other blade 
could shave your beard more 


No dull blades. easily than that. 


New ModelSet with Twelve 


Blades 


Combination Outfit, Strop- 


ping 


Machine, Velvet 


Hide Strop, with Clemak 


and Twelve Blades 


. 10/6 


OF ALL STORES, 


“Made as well and shaves as well as any 
Guinea Razor” 


CUTLERS, 
or post-free from 


eTc., 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London 


On SALE EVERY SATURDAY. 


Sporting Chronicle RAGING UP-TO-DATE 


CONTAINING A RECORD OF ALL FLAT RAcING 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 


in Great Britain and Ireland 
and Principal Frenck Races. 


ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALILS. 


NKS SCREW 
lor 
Ox. 
3 


Satisfaction is the Keynote of 
Enjoyment. 


To Tour in a Talbot Car and note its silence, its speed on hills ; 
to satisfy yourself how reliable, restful, and economical a car it is 
to run, is one of the most enjoyable experiences you could have. 


The First Car in the World to travel 100 Miles in One Hour. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
CLEMENT TALBOT. LIMITED. 


Automobile Designers and Engineers, 
BARLBY ROAD, LADBROKE GROVE, LONDON, W. 


NVINCIBLE 


cARS CAN MOVE! 


Precisely. Kindly make a note of the fact that they have 
now moved to 237, REGENT STREET, W The new 
seiting, unique of its kind, only serves the better to 
show up the quality of the old jewel. which is more 
brilliant than ever. 


10/12h.p., 15/20 h.p., 20/30 h.p., 26/50 h.p., 38/80 h.p. 
and 


20/40 h.p., 26/60 h.p, 38/90 h.p Light Touring Models. 


VAN DEN PLAS CARRIAGE-WORK is one of the 
things behind the Metallurgique radiator, which none 
can equal though many imitate 


METALLURGIQUE LIMITED, == 

Showrooms : 237, Regent Street. London, W. 237, Regent Street, W. 
Head Offices : 110, High Street, Manchester Square, London, W. ; aeceeeemea 
Telephones: 8574-5-6 Gerrard. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Lurgique, London.” 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND PuBLISHFD By E. Hutton & Co., Ltp., SHOE LANE, Lonpon, E.C. 
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